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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have eternal life. —John 3: 16. 

z. October 5.—Moses’ Cry bet | ee igi Num. 11 : 4-33 
2. October es. te and Sate Punished Num. 12 
3. October 19 ‘he Report of the Spies . Num. 13: * 17 to 14:25 
4. Ousober af .—The Sin of Moses and Aaron . . um. 20: = 
5. November 2.—Halak and Balaam um, 22: 1 to.23; 
6. November 9.—Abstinence for the Sake or Others 

(World’s yompereace Sunday) . . Rom. 14 : 7-21 
q- November 16.—The Death of 


Moses. . . .. Deut. 31 : 1-8; 32 : 48-52; 34: 1-12 

8. November 23.— oshua, the New Leader... Josh. rity 
9. November 30.—Crossing the Jordan. . . Josh. 3 : 1-17; Psa. 114 
ro. December 7.—The Fall of Jericho ..... a 5:10 to6: 27 
= December 14.—The Sin of Achan. . s-fe Josh. 7 
. December 21.—The Division of the Land _ Josh. 14 
Or, Christmas Lesson—The Word Made Flesh. . . John 1; 2-18 


13. December 28.—Review—A Day of Decision. 
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Just Little Things 
By Edith McKay 


‘THE little common things of life— 
A kindly word, a little trust, 
A friendly smile amidst the strife 
That crushes souls into the dust; 


A flower for some tired eyes, 
Or music for a weary heart— 
“Just little things ”—not any size— 
But, ah, the sweetness they impart ! 











For Healthy Growth 


There are times whew transplanting means trans- 


gressing the laws of safety and of health. Over and 
over again men have attempted to transplant certain 
trees or plants from their native soil, and have met 
with failure. The best growth is assured only in the 
places where the law of nature has decreed health and 
fruitage to each individual plant. So there is a best 
climate for Christians ; and it has been well described 
in the statement that ‘‘a Christian grows the best in 
the climate in which he was born—namely, at the foot 
of the cross." If we find our spiritual life becoming 





weak and sickly, we are pretty sure to find that we 
have moved away from our Calvary birthplace. Self 


. and sin.and Satan thrive everywhere except at the cross ; 


that is why the place of our death in Christ is the place 
of our richest and most fruitful life. 


x 
Undefeatable Love 


It is possible to feel just as loving toward others 
when they are hateful as when they are lovable. For 
true love is Christ’s love ; and when Christ is our life, 
we love others not because of what they are, but be- 
cause of what he is. How utterly this removes us 
from the variations and uncertainties of the lives 
about us! How steadfast, and true, and joyous, and 
unswerving a thing it makes of our love! Best of all, 
the steady outpouring of this love of Christ from our 
hearts will work miracles in some of those whom we 
love : it will create loveliness where before they were 
unlovely. And even when they fail to respond, our 
love will not fail; for Christ's love, which is ours, 
«never faileth."’ 

x 


Asserting Our Independence 


We like to feel that we are free to do whatever 
we please. Are we as careful to assert our freedom 
to refrain from whatever we please? A Christian man 
declared his unwillingness to become a total ab- 
stainer, from the use of liquor because, he said, he 
believed he ought to assert his Christian'liberty to do 
that: which he did not count sinful in: itself. - Yet 
many another man rejoices in his Christian liberty to 
refrain from that which may not be sinful in itself. 


< 


Freedom is often shown in imposing a prohibition 
upon ourselves. Bondage is often shown in the doing 
of that which, from one standpoint, we have a right 
to do, but which may be a menace to others or to 
ourselves. It has been said that ‘‘It takes a good 
judge of whiskey to let it alone.'’ Paul was probably 
as insistent a defender of Christian liberty as ever 
lived ; and Paul was ready to declare his freedom to 
be a vegetarian as long as this old world lasted if his 
eating meat were a hindrance to his fellow-men. 
Christ, when he became a man, limited himself in 
many ways for our sakes, — Let us rejoice in the free- 
dom which he gives us to limit ourselves for his sake. 


Pd 
Why Pray? 

To be helpless and in the dark never need trouble 
us. For we may always connect with power and with 
light. The way we make the connection is by pray- 
ing. To pray is to acknowledge our helplessness and 


to claim God’s omnipotence. As Archbishop Trench 
has written : 


* Say! What is prayer—when it is prayer indeed ? 
The mighty utterance of a mighty need. 
The man is praying who doth press with might 
Out of his darkness into God’s own light.’’ 


As we are always of ourselves helpless and in need, 
so we are always to live in the spirit of prayer. Then 
God's light will flood our darkness ; or, if it is better 
that we remain quietly in darkness for a while, his 
power will envelop our helplessness, and fill us with 
assurance and peace. ill this is offered to us through 
prayer, —the simplest and the mightiest thing that we 
can do, 


“ 


Made Into Gospels Ourselves 


EN: have written many lives of Jesus, setting 
forth the beauty, the grace, the wisdom, the 
gentleness and the power of him who was the 

chief among ten thousand, the one altogether lovely. 

n the New Testament we have four lives of Jesus— 
we call them the four Gospels. But Paul tells us that 
in every Christian’s life the life of Jesus is to be writ- 
ten—‘‘ That the life of Jesus may be manifested in 
our mortal flesh.’’ And it is these lives of Christ, 
written in men’s daily lives, that are needed to save 
the world. 

How is the life of Jesus to be manifested to his fol- 
lowers? It is not enough to talk about him. There 
are those who, with silver tongue, can speak of Jesus 
eloquently and winsomely, in whom it cannot be said 
that his life is manifested. When the apostles were 
sent out they were not to witness for Jesus merely by 
telling about him, but they were to de witnesses for him, 
It is not more preaching that is needed to-day to ad- 
vance the kingdom of God among men—it is more 
gospels consisting of the lives of Christians. Itis not 
primarily what we tell people about Christ that makes 
his name glorious in their eyes, that makes them want 
to know him, that draws them with their needs, their 
heart-hungers, their sorrows, their defeats and failures, 
to him.. It is only what we manifest of Christ in our 
own life that is really witnessing for him. We preach 
just as much gospel as we get into disposition, char- 
acter, acts, life. 

What was the life of Christ? You have mail your 
New Testament and have. been charmed by the 
matchless beauty of the life that is portrayed in the 
Gospels. Its great'central feature:was love—not what 
commonly passes for love among men, nor even 
among Christians, but love full of compassion ; love 
_ Serving even to the humblest needs and at the greatest 
“cost; love which when reviled reviled not again ; 
love that was patient, forgiving, thoughtful, gentle ; 


love unto the uttermost, which went to a cross in 
saving the world. It was indeed a wonderful life. 
The half of its blessed meaning has not yet been dis- 
covered, even after nineteen centuries of scholarly 
study and research and of precious Christian experi- 
ence. Every day reveals some new beauty in the 
character of Jesus and uncovers some new depth of 
his love. And the qualities of that blessed life are to 
shine in our life. The disposition, the mind that 
was in Christ Jesus, the spirit, the compassion, the 
patience, the meekness, the peace, the joy, the 
humility—these are to reappear in us. It is not 
enough—let us again and again remind ourselves— 
to preach about these gracious things in Jesus, to talk 
about them in our conferences, to extol them in our 
hymns: they must be manifested in our life. We 
must repeat in our own disposition, in act, in service, 

the story of Christ. People sometimes wish they had 
lived in Palestine when Jesus was living there, that 
they could have seen his face and heard his words 
and received his touch and been blessed by his love. 

They ought to see all this in us Christians—the life of 
Jesus should be manifested in us so that all who know 
us shall see Jesus. 

Let us not forget that the cross is the truest symbol 
of the life of Jesus.) When we think of being like 
him we are apt to gather out a few gentle qualities 
and let these make up our conception of Christlike- 
ness, True, he was a kindly man, a patient man, a 
quiet man ; he was thoughtful, compassionate, unsel- 
fish, loving. Right here, look at the other part of 
the picture. ‘‘ Always bearing about in the body the 
dying of Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may be mani- 
fested in our body,’’ ‘* We who live are always de- 
livered unto death for Jesus’ sake.'’ Here we have 
the strenuous aspect, the costly side. 

An artist was trying to improve on the portrait of 
a mother, He wanted totake out the lines. But the 
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woman's son said, ‘‘ No, no ; don’t take out the lines ; 
just leave them every one, It wouldn't be my mother 
if all the lines were gone.’’ It was well enough, he 
suid, for young people, who never had known a care, 
to have faces with no wrinkles ; but when one has 
lived seventy years of love and serving and self- 
denial, it would be like lying to cover up their track. 
lie did not want a picture with the sacred story of all 
the mother’s toil and pain and tears taken out of the 
face. Sono picture of Jesus is true which has only 
the lovely graces, and leaves out the marks of pain 
aud sorrow and struggle. His visage was marred. 
There-were marks of thorns on his brow. His hands 
were most gentle and helpful, but now in heaven 
there are prints of nails in them, It would be false 
to paint the picture of Jesus and leave out the marks 
which sorrow and pain plowed in his face. Ah, it 
was at infinite cost that Jesus redeemed us, 

If we would be like Christ, therefore, we must be like 
him in serving even to the uttermost. We must not 
merely tell people how Christ loved men—we must 
manifest the love of Christ for men in our own life. 
We must not merely point them to an historic cross, 
standing on Calvary, far back in the centuries—they 
must see the cross, right before their eyes, in our life. 

Too many of us seem content to have the hope of 
being like Jesus merely for a far-away future. We 
appear to have little thought or desire or expectation 
of a present likeness to Jesus, But it is in our own 
mortal flesh that this life of Jesus is to be manifested. 
It is here and now that we are to show the world, in 
our own loveand service, how Jesus loved and served. 
Of course we shall. wear the full beauty of holiness in 
heaven ; but it is now, amid temptation and struggle, 
that Christ wants us to be his witnesses—holy in the 
midst of unholiness ; in the world, but living heaven's 
life ; amid need and sorrow and want, but ever help- 
ing, serving, relieving. It is true enough that Christ 
loved the world and gave himself for it, nineteen 
centuries ago; but now we are the body of Christ, 
and we must love the world and give ourselves for it. 
In no other way can the life of Jesus be truly mani- 
fested in our mortal flesh. 

There are those who say it is impossible to repeat 
the life of Jesus in our life. He was the perfect man 
—the one perfect man in all the ages, and we are:im- 
perfect, fallen, and sinful. He was the Son of God— 
God manifest in the flesh, and we are children of 
earth. But God does not tell us that we have the re- 
‘sponsibility of manifesting the life of Jesus in our 
mortal flesh, The meaning is that that blessed life’ 
will manifest itself in us if only we will yield our body 
to Christ that he may fill us and possess us. Poor 
indeed will be the best of our striving to live Christ's 
life, to manifest the life of Jesus in our body. © But if 
we are sinoere in our yielding and trusting, he will live 
out his own blessed life in us. Then the world will 
be reached by the shining of the face of Jesus which 


it sees in us. 
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Being Unselfish in the Best Way 


Every one admires real unselfishness. “And there 
is a vast amount of it to admire in t.e leving hearts 
and freely spent lives of the women of our churches. 
A Colorado reader draws a true picture of the motives 
that prompt many such women to give what they can 
to church fairs, suppers, and other forms of raising 
money for the church, as she comments on an article 
in these-columns that discussed church fairs, She 
writes : 








Of course it would be better, easier, and in every way more 
satisfactory to give the money instead of bread, cake, chickens, 
etc., which women contribute to these fairs, if the women had 
the money to give. 

Mr. A. holds the purse-strings, and holds them tight. If 
Mrs. A. dared to ask for a dollar to give to the missionary 
society he would think she had lost her mind.: But she can 
give a dollar's worth of eatables. The good man (?) will pay 
the grocery bills at the end of the month, and poor little Mrs, 
e. feels happy that she could do so much for the church she 

oves, 

Do you think this an exceptional case? It isnot ; there are 
thousands like it. Submit the question to any band of women. 
Probably not one will admit openly that she is Mrs. A., but 
down in their hearts half of them will know how to sympathize 
with her from bitter experience. 

So do not be too hard on the dear sisters whose only chance 
to help in the Master's vineyard is by means of the fair, sup- 
per, or bazar. 


He would be a heartless and unfeeling critic indeed 
who condemned the spirit of these unselfish women. 
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Their lives are often the church's richest human as- 
set, and their tireless activity for its welfare is a cause 
for unmeasured gratitude. Yet even some of these 
very women, who, like Mrs. A., are sadly hindered in 
their desires to give to the Lord, have come to see 
that there are better ways of serving the Lord than by 

iving groceries and cakes for the church to sell. They 

ave come to see that every time they help the church 
to sell, no matter how unselfish and worthy their own 
motives are, they are really hindering the church in 
its true mission. For the church's mission is to show 
people that the life of outgo is the only life into which 
Christ calls them, and that the Lord wants his work 
supported by free-will offerings, not by the profits from 
what is sold to people who ought to give instead of 
buy. The worthiness and unselfishness of the motives 
of the woman who gives articles'to the church sale 
does not undo the harm that is done to the purchaser 
who is invited by the church to help the Lord by buy- 
ing, instead of by giving. And when an unselfish 
Christian woman comes to see this principle clearly, 
she will surely find some other way of helping the 
church she loves,—for she will be unwilling to harm 
the church she loves. 

One of the best discussions of this subject that has 
been published for a long time appeared in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal for September, 1913, in the department 
conducted by ‘‘The Minister's Social Helper.’ The 
article is one that ought to be read by every earnest 
Christian who is interested in the best ways of helping 
the church, The writer speaks in ‘the fullest sym- 
pathy with those who have a mind to give, but who 
have not the wherewithal,’’ and she cites instances of 
such unselfish effort. But she also points out that a 
new day is coming, when selling schemes for the rais- 
ing of church money will be replaced by plans for 
straight-out giving. ‘‘ Many of the forerunners of this 
movement,’’ she writes, ‘‘have already come into 
their own, and I believe the day will come when it 
will be as unusual for a congregation to say ‘ We are 
going to have a supper to raise the preacher's salary,’ 
as it is for evangelical churches in these days to con- 
duct services without music."’ 
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Are We Treating the . 
Saloon-Keepers Fairly ? 


America’s awakened conscience’in the matter! of 


the liquor traffic is raising questions that affect thou- 
sands of vitizens in a revolutionizing way. We ought 
to face these questions squarely, and have ‘no hazy or 
uncertain views as to the main issues. Some years 
ago. a business man in one of our Southern states 
wrote a letter to the Times which has not before been 
discussed in these columns, and which offers ‘an op- 
portunity of considering one very practical phase of 


the present movement against the sale of liquor.’ He 
writes : 
Let it be granted that the presént saloon is an evil. ... My 


own state will be ‘‘dry"’ after January 1. There'are hundreds 
of saloon men in this state, many of them good citizens except 
for their occupation, whom we, as a state, have licensed for 
years, and have allowed to build up good businesses,—to 
make their living in this way. We now remove their means 
of livelihood, and give them absolutely nothing in return. Is 
that fair? Isit Christian? Is it even passably honest ? ‘Tosay 
their business was sinful is no argument or reason why the 
state should st#ea/ from them. When we licensed them, we 
sanctioned their business. 

I am not a drinker myself; I've entered barrooms less than 
once a year for the past five years, but [ do try to see things as 
they are, with malice toward none, and justice to all; and I 
don't believe Christ himself, for all his cleansing of the temple, 
would treat the bar-men as we are going to. 


The saloon men maintain one of the greatest evils 
of our time. Their living is made by the success of 
this evil. The evil, so long as it continues, works a 
terrible injustice upon a multitude of people greatly 
outnumbering the saloon men. Are the men, there- 
fore, who maintain this evil unjustly treated when 
they suffer by the abolishing of the evil? The great 
injustice is done by the maintenance of the liquor 
traffic, an injustice in which both state and the liquor 
men share as responsible parties. For the state, as 
the chief offender, to compel the saloon men, as sec- 
ondary offenders, to cease from this evil in order. to 
put an end to a state-wide injustice, is not to be reck- 
oned unfair to the few whose evil business is thus 
destroyed. The state has plainly been in the wrong 
all thesé years in licensing .the liquor traffic. The 
state now withdraws a permission and protection that 
it never ought to have given. Is that stealing? If 


the state Aas done any stealing in the matter, surely 
it was when it robbed its citizens of money, food, 
clothing, homes, honor, character, and happiness ; 
not when it took from the saloon-keepers the right to 
continue this robbery. 
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It is always a dangerous and uncertain thing to en- 
gage in any form of evil. No one knows when the 


laws of God or of man are going to put a summary 


stop to such wrong activities. People may indeed be 
innocently engaged in an evil practise ; but that fact 
does not excuse or protect them when righteousness 
asserts itself, Through all the ages this has been so ; 
and it will continue to be so until the last vestige of 
evil, and the last activity of evil-doers, have been 
done away with by the oncoming power of God. The 
fact that saloon-keepers can point to other forms of 
tolerated evil, all around them, in which men are'still 
making a livelihood, does not alter the question. The 
day of these other evil-doers has not yet come, that is 
all, The present plight of the liquor men is just an- 
other chapter in the eternal truth that ‘‘the way of 
the transgressor is hard’’ ; and that ‘‘ Godliness is 
profitable for all things, having promise of the life 
which now is, and of that which is to come.”’ 


) ma 

Prayer in a Ball Game 

If the members of a ball team pray for help dur- 
ing the progress of a game, are they taking an unfair 
advantage over the other team ?. This question was 
discussed in ‘* Notes on Open Letters’’ of August 16. 
A Maryland reader had suggested that to bring prayer 
into such a game was to introduce an element of un- 
fairness toward the other side. In reply it was edi- 
torially suggested that prayer ought to have such a 
natural and constant place in a boy's life that he 
would pray before and during a contest with the same 
unaffected naturalness that he would have in asking 
the trainer's counsel ; and that to be cut off from God 
in an athletic contest would seem a strange break in 
the fellowship with One from whom the player has all 
that makes him an athlete of sound ability. ~ It was 
suggested also that boys ought not to be allowed to 
feel that prayer is something peculiar and occasional 
in their life, but should count it the normal experience 
of ason in talking with the Father, A California reader 
now raises an important question concerning prayer in 
a ball game. He writes: 


Regarding the subject recently discussed under the title, 
** With Skill or by Prayer?’’ may | suggest that a vital ques- 
tion seemed to be overlooked ? Certainly the boys (on each 
side) may rightly pray, but pray for what ? 

Suppose each side were to pray with gepuine.fervor and 
confidence 4o win,—that is, in each crisis of the game let each 
side pray to achieve the result respectively desired. Does not 
the unreasonableness of such prayers become evident? And 
does not this suggest a limitation often to be borne in mind ? 
We may bring ail our wants, our needs, and our desires, to 
God in prayer ; but we may not dictate, for lack of knowledge. 

My mother's teaching of long ago comes to me here : “‘ For 
things spiritual ask with great confidence, as surely in the line 
of His will ; for things material ask with caution, for only He 
knows best."” 


It is better to pray that we may do our best than to 

pray that we may defeat somebody else. The prayer 
to win, in a ball game, must indeed be offered with 
‘caution, and the decision be left trustfully to God. 
That mother’s counsel is good for all of us, whether 
in ball games or in the weightier things of life. An 
invariable prayer to win the game might be nothing 
more than an expression of selfishness. Boys will be 
quick to see the distinction between such a prayer, 
and the petition that God will give them quietness of 
spirit, steadiness of nerve, accuracy of throwing and 
batting and catching,—the playing of a creditable, 
honorable game. Yet even the earnest desire to 
win may be brought to the Lord in prayer, if this 
is done in the spirit of entire readiness to accept 
whatever decision God knows is best for both sides. 
To lose in good spirit, to a worthy opponent, a 
prayerfully well-played game, may mean the winning 
of the best sort of a victory. 


Se 
From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


ORD, at thy table we would dedicate ourselves anew to 
fellowship and service. We seek close companionship 
with thee and with each other, and we would win this 

by serving. We want a heart that aches to do thy will ; to do 
always what will please thee ; and we want to be of use to one 
another. At this holy hour grant us this: the high art of lov- 
ing usefulness. Our hearts are vacant of high experience 
because our hands are empty of kindly ministries ; Lord, fill 
them. Give us grace to do ; toido good, now ; to respond to 
men's need of sympathy and help, moment by moment. Bless 
those who are serving. Lord, put pith and substance into our 
lives. Make our hearts tender. Keep us from thinking so 
much about ourselves. Sting us out of our placid and com- 
fortable self-complacency, out of our respectable dulness and 
our futile decencies. Let our hands be soiled, if necessary, in 
helping others, but oh, wash the stain from our selfish hearts ! 
Melt our hardness. Take away our moral chill. Let other 
people find us warm. Make us sensitive to human need. And 
so may we hear thy voice, experience thy saving power, and 
pass thy life out to those around us. Here at thie altar set 
us on fire with love of God and man. 


— 
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Testing Old Testament Criticism for Ourselves 
+. By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





SSS 


"T’HE term ‘Biblical Criticism"’ is often heard to- 
day, and it is at once important and inevitable ; 
for no one can use the Bible without being a 
‘« critic,'’—that is, one. who exercises his judgment. 
There is nothing unlawful in criticism ; indeed, it is 
absolutely essential. The Bible challenges inquiry, 
for truth has nothing to conceal. There is perhaps 
no book in the world so full of the most perfect can- 
dor and frankness, inviting attention and fearlessly 
relying upon its own substantial truthfulness to com- 
mend itself to the minds and hearts of its readers. 

There is also another term frequently used at the 
present time, ‘Higher Criticism’’; and this, too, 
calls for special attention. What are we to under- 
stand by ‘*higher,’’ for it seems to imply a criticism 
that is ‘‘lower’’? Lower Criticism is concerned with 
the text of the Bible, and involves the study and com- 
parison of manuscripts and versions in order to arrive 
ut the correct text. This work is essential and in- 
valuable in all translation and revision. Higher 
Criticism investigates the origin and structure of 
Scripture, It is concerned with the historical setting of 
the Bible, and with the study of the various books in the 
light of the customs and conditions of the times when 
they were written. It need hardly be said that when 
thus understood there is a wide and perfectly legiti- 
mate scope for its efforts. 

It is sometimes said that Higher Criticism is so 
technical as to be possible only for scholars, —not for 
ordinary Christians, This, however, is not the view 
of some of the leading critical scholars themselves. 
Thus the great Dutch critic, Kuenen, has said : 


No one will deny that our conception of Israel’s religious 
history entirely depends upon our verdict on the Old Tes- 
tament. , . . The Old Testament is our sole authority for 
by far the greater portion of the time of which we treat.1 


To the same effect are the words of another well- 
known Critical scholar, the late Professor W...Robert- 
son Smith, in his preface to a work by Wellhausen : 


The matters. with which Professor Wellhausen deals are 
such as no intelligent student of the Old Testament can 
sfford to neglect ; and the present volume gives the Eng- 
lish reader an opportunity to form Ais own judgment on 
yuestions which are within the scope of any one who reads 
the English Bible carefully, and is able to think clearly 
and without prejudice about its contents,2 


Has Scholarship the Final Word ? 

Ordinary Christians are dependent on scholars for two 
things : a true text, and a true translation ; but when 
once these are obtained every Christian has a perfect 
right, and indeed a bounden duty, to test everything 
for himself. It is not right to rely solely on scholar- 
ship, for it would be intolerable to think that our 
accurate knowledge of the Bible in regard to its origin, 
history, and character should depend solely upon ex- 
perts. The London Times, in commenting upon the 
address of Sir Oliver Lodge before the British Asso- 
ciation at Birmingham, in September, 1913, spoke of 
the way in which science has been asserting its claims ; 


"In recent years science has been asserting its claims 
against a dogmatic theology. Perhaps some over-assertion 
was necessary, but over-asserting there certainly was. The 
public awoke to find that they had only exchanged one 
priesthood for another. The laws of science were more 
sacrosanct than Holy Writ.. Nothing which could not be 
weighed or measured was allowed any validity, 


Those who have rejected belief in what’ they call 
an Infallible Book have been in great danger of rest- 
ing their faith on an infallible scholarship ; but there 
are other criteria besides those of the expert. It is 
exactly the same with the Bible as it is with most 
other departments of life ; scholarship is not every- 
thing, technicalities of learning cannot solve all prob- 
lems. There is very much more in the Biblé than 
the expert scholar has been able to deduce. Some of 
these criteria call for special attention, and it is with 
the object of enabling the ordinary Christian to test the 
conclusions of Criticism for himself that the present 
series of papers is written. 

There are at least five ways of testing the critics’ 
conclusions. _Each of these alone is important, but 
when they are examined together and applied to the 





1 Quoted in “‘ Some Bible Problems,”” by D. W- Simon, p. 234. 
2 Quoted in the same work, p. 235. 








a A freshman at one of the leading American universi- 
to attend a Sunday afternoon 


- Biblé lecture by one of the faculty, a man whose name 


later became known around the world. The lecture was 
fascinating ; it gripped the young fellow by its 
Incidentally the lecturer threw out some questions 
which he did not answer: things he wanted his hearers 
think about for themselves, he said. These questions 
up what seemed to be “ irreconcilable contradic- 
_ tions ” inthe Bible nartative. They did not disturb the 
' freshman ; he had been brought up in a Christian home, 
and his faith was well grounded. But later he realized 
“that that sort Of questioning, thrust out by men of bril- 
liant intellect, was the Higher Criticism which, when 
not answered by equally powerful facts, has gravely 
injured the life of the church. 

So it is of the highest importance that we should know 
the strength of the modern criticism of the Bible, and 
the greater strength of the Bible itself. Professor Grif- 
fith Thomas is enabling us to do this, through his series 
of papers herewith begun. The later articles will discuss 

Why Archeologists Distrust the Higher Criticism 

The Spiritual Loss of the Critical View 

What Jesus Thought of the Old Testament 

The Verdict of Our Spiritual Experience 
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consideration of Old Testament Criticism they are 
seen to provide the ordinary Christian with opportu- 
nities and metheds of coming to a decision which is 
perfectly satisfying to the believing soul. 


Must Jewish History be Wholly Reconstructed ? 

The Old Testament records the national life of the 
Jewish people. There is no other account in de- 
tail extant, and what we find in the Old Testament 
agrees with all that is known from other sources. Yet 
modern criticism would compel us to accept a com- 
plete reconstruction of Jewish history on several 
points. It gives a very different account of (1) the 
early Jewish religion ; (2) the time of the patriarchs ; 
(3). the character and work of Moses ; (4) the origin of 
the Jewish ritual ; (5) the personality and religion of 
David ; (6) the character and purpose of prophecy ; 
(7) the structure and composition of the books, espe- 
cially those of the Pentateuch. That this statement 
is not untrue or unfair may be seen from the words of 
a well-known critical scholar, Professor Jordan of 
Kingston, Ontario, who says : 


It is no use attempting to minimize the difference be- 
tween the traditional view and the critical view of the Old 
Testament. The difference is immense. They involve 
different concefftions of the relation of God to the world, 
different views of the course of Israel’s history, the process 
of revelation, and the nature of inspiration. 1 


Now what do we find in Jewish history to support 
this reconstruction? The answer is literally, Noth- 
ing. The Jewish nation is a fact, and the record of 
its life is found in the Old Testament. The nation 
and the record grew together, the latter often influ- 
encing the former, and from time to time witnessing 
against it. How, then, is it possible for us to accept 
an entirely different account of the Jewish people,— 
an account of which there is no trace to be found in 
the realm of history ?” 

Without discussing each of the above seven points 
attention may be called to some of the more impor- 
tant. It is generally understood and accepted by all 
schools that the key to the critical position is in the 
book of Deuteronomy.2 Criticism says that this 
book was not written by Moses, but discovered in the 
time of Josiah (2 Kings 22), having been composed 
perhaps a century or so before. Now it is perfectly 
true that if this critical position is correct the ordinary 
view collapses. The book is either substantially 
Mosaic or else it is not. 

But the critical view is challenged on various 
grounds, Not only do the contents of the book afford 
a clear assumption of Moses and his time, but there 
are serious and really insuperable difficulties involved 
in dating it from the time of Josiah, apart from any ques- 
tion of ‘‘ pious fraud."’. It can be shown that there is 
very much in the book that is entirely inappropriate 
to the time of Josiah. Such matters as the extermina- 
tion of the Canaanites, the election of the king, the 


1 « Biblical Criticism and Modern Thought,” Jordan, p. 216. 
2 Deuteronomy the Key to Higher Criticism,’’ Leitch (R. T. S.). 


reference to Ebal, Gerizim, Edom, Moab, and Egypt 
are all appropriate to the time of Moses, but absolutely 
incongruous at the late date of Josiah's reign. Then, 
too, the book is absolutely silent on the very point 
required by the critical argument—the place where 
the Central Sanctuary was to be. Further, M. Na- 
ville has called attention to the fact that law books 
were deposited in temples at their erection, and often 
found when the buildings were repaired. He ad- 
duces evidence that this custom was known and ob- 
served at the time of Solomon, and if this was so it 
would of course be impossible for our Deuteronomy 
to be discovered for the first time in Josiah’s reign. 
Conservative scholarship has no difficulty and no hes- 
itation in accepting the challenge of criticism and re- 
garding this question as the key to the critical position. 

Another question concerns the personality and re- 
ligion of David. According to one of the strongest 
and most persistent Jewish historical traditions David 
was ‘‘ the sweet singer of Israel,’ and to him are at- 
tributed many Psalms, and also the arrangements 
connected with the musical services of the taber- 
nacle and first temple. Now it should be carefully 
borne in mind that the question is not as to how 
many or how few Psalms David composed, but as to 
whether or not he was capable of the spiritual religion 
and the devotional expressions found in the Psalms 
attributed to him. Even if only one Psalm of that 
character were proved to’ be by David, his religion 
could be judged from that composition, and the en- 
tire question would thereby be settled. Several years 
ago a valuable book was written, ‘‘ The Poetry and 
Religion of the Psalms,’’ by Professor Robertson of 
Glasgow, and its contentions in support of the Jewish 
tradition about David and his religion abide untouched 
to-day. Indeed, within the last three or four years a 
leading critical scholar, Dr, Burney of Oxford, wrote 
an article to prove that at least several Psalms came 
from David's pen, We repeat that this is ample for 
the purpose of proving that David was czpable of the 
religion found in the Psalms associated with him, and 
it affords another testimony to the essential trust- 
worthiness of the Jewish tradition connected with 
David as represented in the New Testament. 


How Early Did Israel Believe in One God ? 
Perhaps, however, the most important question 
connected with modern criticism concerns the spirit- 
ual religion of Israel as represented in the New Tes- 
tament by Moses. Not so very long ago the main 
critical argument was that Monotheism was not much, 
if any, earlier than the time of Amos, in the eighth 
century B.C. - But driven by the stress of simple his- 
torical facts the position has greatly changed of recent 
years. To refer again to Dr. Burney, in a well-known 
publication five years ago he argued in the strongest 
possible way for the Mosaic character and date of the 
Ten Commandments, adducing proofs that the tradi- 


tion which associated Moses with the Decalogue is ° 


undoubtedly correct, and he concluded that those who 
would disprove this connection must first of all dis- 
prove the influence of Egypt and Babylon on Moses, 
which, Dr. Burney added, would not be easy.1 Let 
us mark carefully the sequel and logical outcome of 
this contention. The Expository Times, in dealing 
with Dr, Burney’s article, made the significant ad- 
mission that 


If the Decalogue can be shown to come from Moses, or 
from the age of Moses, the present critical position on the 
early religion of Israel will have to be abandoned.2 


To the same effect Professor Sellin of Rostock not 
long ago said : 

I believe it would be timely for the masters of the Well- 
hausen school to revise once for all their old copy-books 
and text-books, and to admit this proposition : against the 
Mosaic religion of the Decalogue and the Book of the 
Covenant no reasonable ground can be discovered. 


These are some of the facts which go to support the 
contention that in the history of the Jewish nation we 
have one of the best opportunities of testing the fun- 
damental critical positions in regard to Old Testament 
criticism. It is unnecessary for our present purpose 
to call attention to the remarkable differences of opin- 

1 Journal of Theological Studies. April, rg08. 
2 Expository Times, Vol. X1X., p. 435. 
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ion in regard to critical theories which are to be found 
among modern scholars. It will suffice to say that 
the facts abundantly justify the words of Dr. Sellin 
when he speaks of ‘‘ perpetual flix'’ among the 
critics, and give special point to his words: 


As long as such questions and many similar ones are 
answered by one man in one way and by another in an- 
other, it is obviously mere nonsense to speak of assured 
results, 


As we give attention to the obvious and outstanding 
facts connected with the Jewish nation and religion, 
we can readily see the force of some weighty words 
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uttered not long ago by the Dean of Canterbury (Dr. 
Wace) : 


It is surprising that the modern critics should not realize 
that the th pr ave asserting is absolutely destructive 
of the Ghai Fouts religion. . . . The critical hypothesis, 
as it at present stands, assumes that the Jewish national 
consciousness was deliberately and successfully falsified, 
and that what the Jews have always believed to be the be- 
ginning of their religious life was really the end of it. I 

elieve that this is both incredible and impossible,1 


Wvcuirre Coi.ecre, Toronto, 





1 The Victoria Institute, Landon, England. Paper read June, 1913. 
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Some time ago a trained nurse, who does not believe in the use of alcohol, asked The Sunday 
School Times what she ought to do when a physician directs her to give alcohol to a patient 
whom she is nursing. The question was referred to a Christian physician who does not use alco- 
hol in his work; his answer was unequivocal: obey the orders of the doctor who trusts you. The 
letter also called out such an interesting and sanely helpful communication from one of the offi- 
cers of the W.C, T, U.(in charge of nurses’ work) that the Times later asked this writer to tell its 


readers about the movement away from alcohol among the physicians. 


Miss Bradley’s response 


shows the hopefulness of the outlook. 


T BEHOOVES a nurse to speak with modesty con- 
cerning the views of doctors on any subject, espe- 
cially one so much debated as alcohol. But it 

is quite safe to say that they are interested in it, as 
any one must know who has read the reports of their re- 
cent great gatherings. There are many differences of 
view with regard to alcohol’s usefulness or,harmful- 
ness as a remedy, but there is nearly unanimous con- 
demnation of it as a beverage, because it is such a 
potent cause of disease. 

Both in hospital and in private practise alcohol is 
used much more sparingly than a few years ago, and 
often when given it is rather as a concession to the 
wishes of the patient or friends than because the 
physician believes it will do good. Yet the great 
majority of medical practitioners order it at least occa- 
sionally, believing it really necessary. But there is 
a vastly increased sense of responsibility on the sub- 
ject, and. turning to other methods of treatment. 

This is shown especially in medical schools, where 
students are taught as never before the nature of the 
drug and its effect on the human organism, as re- 
vealed by modern scientific investigation, and are 
cautioned in regard to its use both because of its 
physical effects and its social consequences, 

There is no disputing the fact that, besides being 
itself a direct cause of many diseasts, alcohol prepares 
the tissues for the reception and cultivation of germs 
as the farmer makes ready the soil for spring plant- 
ing. Because it is an underlying cause of so many 
diseases, alcoholism has been well called ‘the great- 
est of epidemics,"’ 

The Sunday before the meeting of the American 
Medical Association last June, at Atlanta, physicians 
spoke from every available pulpit and platform, and 
several took alcohol for atopic. At the meeting of 
the American Academy of Medicine at Minneapolis 
twenty-four papers were presented on ‘* The Physical 
Basis of Crime,’’ and alcohol was considered as one 
of the main causes. On Sunday eighty-seven pulpits 
in the twin cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis were 
filled, morning and evening, by physicians who spoke 
on health topics. The next week the Chicago Med- 
ical Society spent three days considering mental and 
nervous troubles, and again laid the blame largely on 
alcohol and venereal disease, two causes which it is 
hard to separate. They merge into each other. 
Drink leads to impurity. Impurity leads to drink. 
A physician once said to me: ‘‘When my boy is 
fifteen years old, I shall take him to the hospitals, 
show him the human wrecks, and tell him that if he 
takes one glass of liquor and loses his moral sense 
and self-control, he may contract disease that will 
make him as one of these."’ 

Let us cross the sea and inquire what is being done 
there. For forty years the Temperance League of 
England has given a temperance breakfast to the 
members of the British Medical Association at their 
annual meeting. After the meeting in I912 thirty- 
two physicians gave public addresses on the alcohol 
problem, and this year the number was increased to 
thirty-six. At the great International medical con- 
gress in London this summer the Temperance Break- 
fast was also given, and the president of the congress, 


Sir Thomas Barlow, spoke earnestly on the subject of 
alcohol, as also in his opening address when he urged 
that the question should be scientifically studied. 

Here are some of the statements made by these 
British M. D.’s in their addresses : 

**Alcohol does not quench thirst, but causes it.’’ 

**Alcohol lowers the quality and quantity of work, 
both manual and intellectual.’’ 

‘*Alcohol impairs perception and feeling, and 
blunts moral sense."’ 

‘*Alcohol is a narcotic poison, to be classed with 
chloroform and ether."’ 

, ‘*Alcohol disposes to infectious fevers and tubercu- 
osis,”’ 

‘Alcohol in pneumonia and typhoid fever does 
more harm than good.,”’ 

‘¢Alcohol hastens the end in fatal cases, and re- 
tards recovery in curable ones.’’ 

‘* Alcohol is one of the predisposing causes in heart 
failure and apoplexy."’ 

‘«Alcohol predisposes to sunstroke, fatty degenera- 
tions, and rapid aging.’’ 

As is well known, real scientific investigation of 
alcohol began with the work of Sir Benjamin W, 
Richardson, just half a century ago, He was a wine- 
drinking Englishman with no prejudices in favor of 
temperance, but the result of his own investigations 
was to set the scientific world agape with wonder, and 
turn him into a total abstainer and the foremost tem- 
perance worker of his day. He will be remembered 
for his exposure of alcohol long after his other famous 
discoveries are forgotten. A few men, wise beyond 
their day, had indeed lifted their voices against alco- 
hol earlier, but there had never been any widespread 
question of its great value as a curative agent, sup- 
posed to be good in small quantities no matter how 
bad it might be in large. 

Since then the work of investigation has gone stead- 
ily on, many of the world’s foremost scientists devoting 
themselves to it; and the results of their work are 
translated into popular language, and are simplified 
for the children of public and Sunday-schools. This 
has spread a general intelligence on the subject that 
has put the liquor men into a panic; for if the people 
get too wise to drink, the business of these men is 
ruined. No amount of law spells such disaster for 
them as lack of trade ; and weil they know that when 
the majority are for total abstinence they will enact 
all the law necessary to control those. not yet con- 
vinced. 

A number of societies have been formed for the 
study of alcohol, the first being The American Medi- 
cal Society for the Study of Alcohol and Other Nar- 
cotics, organized in 1870, An enormous amount of 
information has been collected, but the president, Dr. 
Lewis D. Mason of Brooklyn, says : ‘' We are still on 
the threshold of discovery in this still new, interest- 
ing, and superlatively important field of work.’ 

A work for temperance of which the public has 
little knowledge is that of the trained nurses, espe- 
cially those engaged in various branches of social 
work, The private nurse has a more difficult task 
because of social conventions, but even so. she is 
often a power to be reckoned with, 
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The leaders of the nursing profession, so far as I 
have known or corresponded with them here or abroad, 
are strong temperance women, and the teaching of 
their schools is that alcohol is to be used or given 
only on the prescription of a physician.’ There is a 
league of temperance nurses in England, and, I think 
most readers will be surprised to learn, in France also, 
the nurses having felt it necessary to organize as 
teachers against the light-wine drinking customs of 
their country. 

A year ago, for the sake of standardization and co- 
operation, the various classes of visiting nurses in 
this country formed themselves into The National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. The name 
happily expresses their work, which is not only to 
cure the sick, but to teach the underlying principles 
of health and the practical methods of preserving it. 
Few women have such an opportunity for teaching 
temperance and general righteousness. In numbers 
they bid fair to soon equal the United States Army ; 
and who can measure their influence for good! 

The Factory Nurse can advise and help the hun- 
dreds of girls who come under her care, and who very 
probably have no other woman friend to whom they 
can turn. 

The School Nurse follows the children to their 
homes, and seeks to remedy wrong conditions. She 
has even been known to hale a drunken father to 
court, and have him compelled to support his family. 

The Social Service Nurse at the hospital is the 
friend of the friendless, and does every sort of elder 
sisterly kindness, especially to convalescents who are 
leaving. She also visits the homes and tries to 
Straighten out adverse conditions. An instance of her 
work has just come to my knowledge. 

A young girl was brought into the hospital at two 
o'clock at night, raving drunk. When she came to,,; 
in the morning, she was terrified, saying that her father 
would kill her or cast her out on the streets for being 
out allnight. Her mother was dead and he was a hard 
and unreasonable man. She had gone to a dress- 
maker's the evening before, and had also gone to sup- 
per with a young man who persuaded her to take 
one glass, which had made her so violent that an 
ambulance had to be called to take her to the hos- 
pital. 

The nurse told her that if she wuuld promise to 
behave herself thereafter she would’ go: hone ‘with her 
and tell the father that she had been taken sick and: 
carried to the hospital, and would say nothing about 
the cause of the sickness. This was done ; he was 
pacified ; and at last accounts the girl was at work’ 
and doing well. 

Frequently boys of twelve or fourteen are brought 
into the hospitals drunk. If they have been arrested, 
the nurse goes with them to the Children’s Court to 
see what can be done. If they have homes, she 
visits them and consults with and advises the parents. 
One incident of my own experience holds a lesson for 
every home. 

When I was in charge of a ward at Bellevue, a little 
girl about four years old was brought in one morning 
unconscious, having taken a draft from her father's 
‘* medicine flask.’’ He had been away on a business 
trip, and, returning early in the morning, had set the 
flask on the dining-table in their little flat while he 
went through into the kitchen to speak to his. wife. 
The child probably heard-his voice and started to run 
tohim. Evidently she had begun to dress, for she 
had on one shoe and stocking. They heard her fall, 
snatched her up, and ran out to find the nearest doc- 
tor, and an officer directed them to the hospital.’ 
Their grief waS pitiable, the more touching that it was 
restrained in a well-bred manner, I never pitied any 
one more than that poor father, who had so thought- 
lessly left the poison in her reach, probably without 
realizing that it was poison. 

The house doctor looked at the little thing and said, 
‘* Never mind ; she is only dead drunk.’’ 

He was right ; she was dead drunk. The deadly 
paralyzant had done its work. Nothing would rouse 
her. The feeble breath and pulse grew fainter and 
fainter, and with the morrow’s dawn they ceased. 

I told the story once at a private case where there 
were children. When I had finished, the mother 
said rather flippantly, ‘* Well, what of it?’’ 

The table shook under her husband’ s fist as he ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ What of it? There is just this of it. I 
had better never find the whiskey bottle within reach 
of little Margery as I did the other day.”’ 

And that is the lesson for us all. Keep the 
whiskey bottle and all other intoxicants out of the 
reach of the children, large and small, old and young. 
Keep it out of the home, out of the town, out of the 
country. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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NE day a young man of gentle blood and breed- 
ing and influential position came eagerly to 
Jesus. He coiirteously elbowed his way through 

the crowd that was gathered thick about (Mark 
10: 17-22). Our Lord had just risen from where he 
had been sitting, teaching, when this young man in 
his eagerness came running to him. With deep rev- 
erence of spirit, the young man knelt down in the 
road, and began asking about the true life, the secret 
of living it. Our Lord begins talking about being 
true in all his dealings with his fellow-men. The 
young man earnestly assured him that he had paid 
great attention to this, and felt that there was nothing 
lacking in him on this score. 

The utter sincerity and earnestness of his spirit was 
so clear that the Master’s love was drawn out to him. 
And he showed his love in a way characteristic of 
him in dealing with those who want to go the whole 
length of the true road ; that is, he talked very plainly 
to him. There were four things to do beforehand, 
he said, four starting steps into this life he was so 
eager to enter. Four words tell the four steps : ‘‘ go,’’ 
‘*sell,’’ «*give’’ and **come,’’ ‘*Go’’ meant the 
decisive starting in on this way. ‘*Sell’’ meant put- 
ting everything into the Father's hand for his dispo- 
sition ‘as Ae alone might choose. ‘‘Give'’ meant 
using everything, everything you are and have and 
can influence, as he bids you. ‘‘Come’’ meant this 
new man, this decisive, emptied, trusted man, trusted 
as a trustee, coming into a new personal relation with 
the Lord Jesus. 


HE first three things were important because they 
~would-reveal the man, but ¢de thing was that the 
man, this new, emptied, and now God-trusted 
man,;should come into personal touch with the Lord 
Jesus... Thethings he had, and held on to, now come in 
between... When they no longer come in to. separate, 
then, and. only then, was he-ready to get ‘‘in behind’’ 
and ‘‘follow’’ along the ‘‘same road.’’ — For this is 
the friendship road. . Only friends are allowed here, 
infer friends, those who came in. by that gateway. 
There must be the personal touch... Things that 
stand in the way. of that must be straightened out. 

It was rather.a startling answer. The young man 
was startled tremendously. The way to come in is 
first togo out.. The way to get is first to give, The 
way to buy what you want is to sell what you have. 
That is to say, the way for this young man to get what 
he was so eager for was to get rid of what -he already 
had, And yet it wasn’t getting rid of shings the 
Master was thinking. about, but getting rid of the 
thing.in him that wanted the things ; getting rid of 
their Ao/d upon him, Our Lord Jesus wanted and 
wants free men, emptied men, that so he may have 
trustworthy men. - He wants the strength in the man 
that the emptying and selling process gives. 

This young fellow couldn’t stand the test. So 
many can’t. No, I’m getting the words wrong. He 
wouldn’t stand it; so many won't, The slavery of 
things was too much. The thing in him that wanted 
the things was stronger then the thing that wanted the 
true life. He was too weak to make that ‘‘go’’ de- 
cision. 

Just now I want to follow the Master's plan, and 
ask you to take a good look at his ‘‘ Follow me’’ road. 
We want to talk a little about the experiences of his 
life. And I do not méan that we are to try to imitate 
these experiences, or any of them. The meaning 
goes much deeper than this, and yet it marks out a 
simpler road for our feet. I mean that as we actually 
go. along with this Master of ours, these experiences 
will work out in our lives. 


S WE let him in as actual Lord, and get our ears 
trained for his quiet voice, there will come to us 
some of the samethings that cametohim. The 

same Spirit at work within us, and the same sort ofa world 
without, will so work against each other as to produce 
certain other results, now as then. It is not to be an 
attempt at imitation ; it’s far more. It is to be obedi- 
ence on our part, a real Presence within on his part, 
and a bitter antagonism without on the world’s part : 
rhythmic, full, glad obedience ; a sympathetic, power- 
ful, real Presence ; an intense and intensifying, subtle, 
relentless, but continually-being-thwarted opposition. 
The keynote for us is simple, full obedience. 


. 


Our Lord Jesus wants us to undestand all that 
we can of his own experiences while he was on 
earth, and to understand just why he had them. 
Still more: He wants us to have many of his own 
experiences. Could we ask for greater honor and 
privilege? Mr. Gordon’s message tells how to 
enter upon the road of God’s own life, and what 
we may expect to find there. 

Two more of these ‘* Quiet Talks ’’ will take up 

Some Roadway Signboards : 
The Olivet Outlook 








There were certain great outstanding experiences in 
our Lord Jesus’ life, = Let us briefly notice what these 
were and group them together. . 

There was the Bethlehem Birth, . That was a thing 
altogether distinctive in itself for him. It was assuper- 
natural birth, the Spirit of God working along purely 
human lines, in a new, special way, for a special 
purpose. It was a rare blending of God and man in 
the action of life. 

There followed the Nazareth Life ; that is, a com- 
monplace life, lived in a commonplace village, but 
hallowed by the presence of the Father. The Father's 
presence accepted as a real thing became the fragrance 
of that commonplace daily life. And this life covered 
most of those: human years. 

Then our Lord turned from the hidden life of Naz- 
areth to the public ministry. At its beginning stands 
the Jordan Baptism of Power. in the path of simple 
obedience he had gone to the Jordan, taken a place 
among the crowds, and accepted John’s baptism. 
And in the act of obedience there comes the gracious 
act of his Father's ‘approval; the ‘Holy Spirit came 
down upon him in gracious almighty power, and from 
that moment he was under the sway of the Spirit. of 
Power. This was the special preparation and fitting 
for all that was to follow. 

At once the Spirit ‘‘driveth’’ him into the wilder- 
ness. And for forty days he goes through the great 
experience of the Wilderness Temptation. In inten- 
sity and in prolonged action it was the greatest expe- 
rience thus far in his life. He suffered being tempted. 
It was a concentration into forty days of the continu. 
ous conflict of the following years of action. But the 
wilderness spelled out ¢wo words, temptation and vic- 
tory ; temptation such’ as had never yet been brought, 
and met, and fought ; victory beyond what the race 
had known, Temptation came to have a new spell- 
ing for man—v-i-c-t-o-r-y. It came to have a new 
spelling for the Tempter—d-e-f-e-a-t. 


FTER his virtual rejection by the nation as its Mes- 
siah (John 1 : 19-28), and the imprisonment of 
him who stood nearest to him as Messiah, John 

the Herald, there followed éhe Galilean Ministry. For 
those brief years he was utterly absorbed in personally 
meeting, and ministering to, the crying needs of the 
crowds. ‘Compassion for needy men became the 
ruling under-passion. He was spent out in respond- 
ing to the needs of men. It was not restricted to 
Galilee, but that stands out as the chief scene of this 
tireless, unceasing service. 

In the midst of that, made increasingly difficult by 
the ever increasing opposition, there came the experi- 
ence of the Transfiguration Mount. It comes at a 
decisive turning-point, where he is beginning the 
higher training of the Twelve for the tragic ending, so 
surprising and wholly unexpected to them. For a 
brief moment the dazzling light within was allowed to 
shine through the garments of his humanity. What 
was within transfigured the outer, the human face and 
form and the overwhelming outshining light was 
evidence to those three men of the divine glory, the 
more than human glory, hidden away within this 
human man. 

Then within the week of theend came the Gethsemane 
Agony. It was the lone, sorest stress of spirit, under 
the load of the sin of others. In Gethsemane he went 
through in spirit what on the morrow he went through 
in actual experience. Gethsemane was the beginning, 
the anticipation, of Calvary, so far as that could be 
anticipated. Anticipation here was terrific ; yet less 
terrific than the actual experience. 

And then came the climax, the overtopping experi- 


ence of all, for him as for us, ¢he Calvary Cross. 
There he died of his own free will. He died for us. 
He died that we might not die. He took upon him- 
self what sin brings to us, while the Father's face was 
hidden. So he freed us from the slavery of sin, made 
a way for us back to real life, and so touched our 
hearts by his love that we were willing to go back. 
And close after that came the Burial in Joseph's 
Tomb, The burial was the completion of the death. 
The tomb was the climax of the cross. The corn of 


wheat had fallen clear down into the ground and been * 


covered up. There was nothing lacking to make full 
and clear that Jesus had died. 

Then came the stupendous experience of the Resur- 
rection Morning. Our Lord Jesus yielded to death 
fully and wholly, then he seized death by the throat 
and strangled it. He put death to death. Then he 
quietly yielded to the upward gravity of his sinless 
life and rose up. He lived the dependent life even 
so far as yielding to death, and now the Father quietly 
brought him back again to life, to a new life. 


ND after waiting a while on earth among men, long 
enough to make it quite clear to his disciples that 
it was really himself, really back again, he quietly 

yielded further to the upward gravity, and entered 
upon the Ascension Life, up in the Father's presence. 
That life is one of intercession. ‘‘ He ever liveth to 
make intercession for us’’ (Rom. 8 : 34; Heb. 7 : 25). 


He is our pleading advocate at the Father's right ’' 


hand (1 John 2:1; Heb. 9 : 24). - Thirty years of 
the Nazareth life, three and a half years of personal 
service, almost nineteen hundred years of praying, 
of intercession ; what an acted-out lesson to us ‘on 
prayer !. What a big place it had, and has, with him! 

These are the experiences of our Lord Jesus that 
stand out clear above the-mountain range of his life. 
It was all a high mountain range ; these are the great 
peaks jutting sharply up above the range. 

Now these peaks, these outstanding experiences, as 
you look at them, seem to fall naturally into three 
groups. - 

There were certain experiences of power and-of 
privilege : the Bethlehem Birth, the Jordan Baptism, 
the Nazareth Life, and the Galilean Ministry. 

There were experiences of suffering and sacrifice : 
the Wilderness Temptation, the Gethsemane Agony, 
the Calvary Death, and the Joseph Tomb of Burial. 

And then there were certain experiences of glad- 
ness and great glory : the Transfiguration Mount, the 
Resurrection Morning, the Ascension Life, and we 
shall find a fourth here also, a future experience, the 
Kingdom Reign and Glory. 

These outstanding events, while distinct in them- 
selves, are also representative of continual experiences. 
The Jordan Baptism stands not only for that event, 
but for the power throughout those forty and two 
months, ' The same sort of suffering that came in 
Gethsemane had run all through his life, but is strong- 
est in Gethsemane. So each of these experiences is 
really a peak resting upon the mountain range of con- 
stant experience. And these three groups of experi- 
ences, continuously intermingled, interlaced, and in- 
terwoven, made up the pattern of that wondrous life. 


OW these same experiences of his are also the 

* great experiences that will characterize the « Fol- 

low-Me’”’ life for every one who will follow fully. 

It will always remain true that these experiences were 

distinctive of him. They meant more to him than they 

will, or can, mean to any other. But it is also true 

that they will come to us in a degree that will mean 
everything to us. 

I want to change the road figure of speech here 
for another simple bit of picture-talking. It is the pic- 
ture of a weaver’s loom, with the warp-threads running 
lengthwise, the shuttle-threads running crosswise, and 
the cress-beam (or batten) driving each shuttle-thread 
into place in the cloth with a sharp blow. 

These three groups of experiences are like so many 
hanks of threads in the loom in which the pattern of 
life is being woven. 

The experiences of power and privilege are the 
warp-threads running lengthwise of the loom, into 
which the others are woven. These make up the 
foundation of the fabric. 

The other two groups make up the shuttle-threads, 
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running crosswise, being woven into the warp. The 
experiences of suffering and sacrifice are the dark 
threads, the gray threads, sometimes quite black, and 
the red threads, blood red. The experiences of 
gladness and glory are the bright threads, yellow 
golden, sunny threads. 

And the daily round of life, the decisions, the 
actual step after step in living out the decisions, the 
patient, steady pushing on, this is the beam that with 
sharp blow pushes each thread into its place in the 
fabric being woven. 

As we allow the same Spirit that swayed our Lord's 
life to control us, he will work out in us -certain of 
these same experiences, And the enmity aroused 
and working against that Spirit’s presence and control 
will bring certain other experiences. Our part will 
be simple obedience, listening, looking, studying 
quietness so as to insure keener ears and eyes—it’s the 
quiet spirit that hears what he is saying ; then obey- 
ing, using all the strength of will, and all the grace at 
our disposal, simply to hold steady and true, and to 
obey, no matter what threatens to come, or what act- 
ually does come. This will be found to be weaving. 
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Probably you have often heard of how the weavers 
work in the famous Gobelin tapestry factories in Paris. 
They see nothing of the beauty of the pattern being 
woven. They work on the ‘‘ wrong’’ side, the under 
side, of the web. They miss the inspiration of seeing 
the rare beauty they themselves are making. All the 
weaver sees is the apparent tangle of many colored 
threads and thread-ends, while he thrusts in the needles 
according to the card of directions. The more faith- 
fully and skilfully he can follow the directions the bet- 
ter a piece of weaving work is done. - 

We simply obey. We use all the strength we have 
and all the skill we can acquire in obeying. We are 
not to depend on what we can see or feel for inspira- 
tion; only on his word, written, and spoken in our 
hearts, and on his answering peace within. Obedi- 
ence is the one keynote for all the music. Surrender 
is the initial act of full obedience, Obedience is the 
habitual surrender. Our part is to hear right, and do 
what he bids. Some day we shall be fairly swept off 
our feet by the beauty of the pattern he has been 
weaving—IF we'll let him have his way at the loom. 

Guiascow, KENTUCKY. 





How she learned that there was ramething 
more in life than average Christianity 
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An American Girl’s Struggle and Surrender 


Told by Herself 





I, WHEN THE DAYS WERE LIGHT AND HAPPY 


P TO the time when I made a public profession 
of my faith in Christ, at the age of fourteen, 
there had been a reckless daring in my life. 

Our crowd was not easily managed in school. But 
there had always been a hatred of deceit and false- 
hood, and as we grew older the desire to be noble and 
pure grew stronger. One of the very first societies I 
helped organize was the ‘‘ N. S, and C. G!’’—** No 
Slang and Chewing Gum !"’ We scorned the slug- 
gard ; the lessons must be niastered,' but’ we ‘must 
also have time for our fun. 

My father was a business man and a soul-winner. 
Often men came to the house to see him, and, al- 
though I was but a child playing about, I remember 
some of the statements made as my father would 
turn the thought of the visitor to the Saviour. I re- 
member him as day after day he spent the time he 
had at home studying his Bible, a copy of which 
always lay on the arm of his big chair. Deep im- 
pressions of the Word of God and of prayer were 
made upon me as he gathered us together morning 
by morning—and in the even- 
ing too—at the family altar, 
bringing us into the presence of 
the Lord. 

One of my chief recollections 
of my mother those early days 
was her encouraging us to at- 
tempt things of special diffi- 
culty. If she saw that we 
needed help in accomplishing 
them, she would herself help us 
out. In childhood days it might 
be the making of a doll's dress 
(I remember attempting and 
making a trousseau for my doll); 
in later days, it might be a large 
house-party—whatever it was, if at all reasonable, we 
were encouraged to attemptit. Another characteristic 
of my mother was her calmness. I have never. seen 
her angry, nor heard an angry word from her lips. 

Thus God did much for me through my home. 
We were surrounded with love and music and good 
literature. We lived in a college town, and from 
childhood heard the best concerts ard lectures, But 
Satan was not idle ; he would scar the life, if possible. 
As I look back, there were two avenues through which 
he tried to get hold of my life—through school asso- 
ciates and through the servants, the girl who worked 
in our kitchen and the boy who did the outside work. 
From these I learned many things I should not have 
known. And one of Satan's devices is to get us to 
think that sin is not sin. But the heavenly Father 
was watching, and morning by morning we were 
brought into his presence, and committed to his 
care by our loving earthly father ; and he answered 
and led the life out from these mazes. 

I had been carefully taught, and I had always 
known Christ, but I had no definite conviction of sin 
or need. When I was about fourteen years old, an 


A vivacious American girl to whom good 
times meant chiefly music, skating, tennis, 
and society, was led out by God into a 
place of missionary consecration and ser- 
vice that, for her, could only follow the 
very uprooting of life itself. Yet she re- 
joices now in all the suffering and surgery 
that brought her to know God’s love. At 
the request of the Editor, she tells her own 
story of the pathway by which God led 
her, out of what became finally a desperate 
struggle, into his own peace and victory. 


appeal was made at our communion service to those 
who were left in their seats, the church members: hav- 
ing gone forward to the table. I was alone in our 
pew. I determined then that atthe next communion 
I would be with my father and my mother, brother and 
sisters, at the table of the Lord. I kept my resolve, 
and at the first opportunity I made public profession 
of my faith in Christ. I at once tried to win another 
to Christ. 

This public profession of my faith marked, in a 
sense, a climax in my life. Although there was yery 
imperfect, rgalization of what. following Christ in- 
volved,’ there was a realization that : having taketi’ a 
stand for Christ the reckless daring of my life must be 
given up. 

I loved to read, and read a great deal. -Most of my 
Bible study—and this was very litthe—was in prepa- 
ration for the Sunday-school. A missionary’s letter 
in the children’s Sunday-school paper, read in those 
early days, caused a friend and myself to say that 
when we grew up we would go to India—she to paint 
and I as a missionary. But this was a passing fancy. 

When I was fifteen I was one of a group of girls 
who entered the ‘‘college pre- 
paratory,’’ with mind and heart 
intent on attaining our ideal in- 
tellectually, and on having a 
good, jolly time. 

And yet, although blessed 
with such a home and sur- 
rounded with love and friends 
and music and art and litera- 
ture, there was, even in my 
child heart, a yearning, a long- 
ing not yet satisfied. One is 
deeply impressed with the fact 
that God meets us on our own 
plane and lifts us up to himself. 
So in college days, although 
actually so little acquainted with God, and studying 
the Bible only for the class work or in preparation for 
the Sunday-school lesson, God continued to surround 
my life with all that would give happiness and be an 
incentive to noblest living. Meeting me on this plane, 
he led me on, 

We girls who entered college together were friends 
all through the college years. We joined the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and also joined the 
Bible Class. And God put it into the girls’ hearts to 
send me to the Northfield Conference. I met there 
many who were finding joy in Christianity—as it 
seemed to me then; now I know that the joy was 
found in Christ. In.one of the meetings I was spe- 
cially impressed. I do not remember a thing that 
was said, but the yearning in my heart deepened. I 
heard talks on the book of the: Romans; I heard Mr. 
Moody give messages of power; I saw girls’ lives 
yielded. Out on Round Top, under the open sky, 
we were drawn near to the heavenly Father, I was 
nearly twenty ; I had been a church member more 
than five years ; but my jov had been in friends and 
music and study, in skating, tennis and boating : 
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here were young students who were finding great joy 
in Bible study and prayer. I left Northfield wie a 
new vision, but with heart still unsatisfied. 

After leaving Northfield I joined a number of 
friends in’ Philadelphia. Two events in that city, 
very opposite in character, stand out in my memory. 
We went to see a play, ‘‘ The ction of Hercu- 
laneum."’ We also attended a convention where Dr. 
Torrey gave a talk on the ‘* Baptism of the Holy 
Spirit. I recall that I was impressed with the mas- 
terly way in which Dr, Torrey dealt with the subject. 
God had spoken to me, both at Northfield and at 
Philadelphia, but as yet I had not heeded. 

When I returned home I threw myself enthusiasti- 
cally into all the gaiety of the crowd—picnics, bicy- 
cling, rowing, musical evenings, evening parties, and 
the like—but God was still guiding and guarding, 
and suddenly I was stricken with fever. For long 
weeks I lay in bed, and had time to think of many 
things. Thoughts of lost opportunities loomed up 
before me ; how engrossed I had been with friends and 
study and culture and fun ; how little my life had 
really counted, Thus, before I was restored to health 
again, was deepened my desire to live a life that 
would count in the world. 

Most of my friends were professed Christians, and 
some had volunteered for the mission field. But my 
ambitions lay in another line entirely. However, being 
interested in knowing something of the world religion, 
I attended the student volunteer meeting. But when 
urged to give special talks on missions I always. re- 
fused, saying, ‘‘ Since I am not going out myself as a 
missionary, I cannot talk to others on missions,"’ 

That summer I came into more intimate contact 
with one whom I had known for some years, and whose 
whole life purpose jad been suddenly changed. 
While in college he had been a musical enthusiast ; 
he seemed to think of music all the day long : music 
was his air and sunshine, his very life. The cornet, 
the violin, the piano and voice were all loved ; but 
he lavished his efforts upon the piano. Later he 
learned to play the pipe-organ. When he played, 
even if it were such a simple little thing as ‘« The Shep- 
herd Boy,’’ the listener forgot all else. 

I had known and understood this passionate love 
for music, had known his love for ‘honie and friends, 
had known’ the predictions of such ‘mien as’ Sherwood 
in regard to a bright future in the musical profession. 
Then for him suddenly to give all this up! I could 
not understand it. He told me what had led to this 
change of life’s plans. One evening in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association meeting he heard: the 
hymn, ‘‘ Must I go empty handed ?’’ and the words 
of the song madea deep impression upon him. Later 
he heard Dr. Sheldon Jackson on the subject of mis- 
sions. There he heard God’s call. In telling of 
this he said : ‘*WhenI heard of those poor people 
suffering as they.are in this world, and no hope for a 
life eternal, how could I continue to amuse myself 
and my friends with my profession? I used to think 
there was nothing in the world so grand as music, but 
now I have found one thing greater.’’ 

As the days passed I was brought face to face with a 
great decision : would J leave the loved ones at home, 
and all that I had planned, and go out to the foreign 
field—not because of a special feeling of responsibility 
for the heathen, but because of human love,—love for 
this man who had given up his music for Christ. 

It was my senior year. I had been elected to teach 
in the college that year. The opportunity had come 
unsought, and, since it was in line with my ambition, 
I accepted it. And so I passed the year studying, 
teaching, and facing life's decision. I loved to teach, 
and the way had seemed so plain ; I did not want. to 
change my life’s plan ; I did not want to go to India. 
So strong was my ambition, so strong my love for 
home, so little my real knowledge of God, that God must 
meet me on this plane of human love in calling me to 
the foreign field. Love conquered, and I decided to go. 

That June I was graduated. It was more than a 
year later that the way opened for our going to India. 
Then we were married, and a few months later we 
sailed for the far-off land. It was not an easy thing to 
leave loved ones. Separations cost. 

* * * 

My husband, in prayer, would ask God to fill him 
with the Spirit at any cost to himself. I could not 
pray that prayer. I had yielded much, but not all. 
I had given up loved ones and the homeland, and I 
thought that was enough to entitle me to claim the 
fulness of God’s Holy Spirit. I was proud, reserved, 
ambitious, selfish, joyous and happy, richly blessed 
with the love of a noble husband, and with life be- 
fore me. And yet deep in my heart wasa restlessness 
not yet stilled, a longing not yet satisfied. 

(70 be continued) } 
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LESSON FOR NOV. 9 (Rom. 14 : 7-21) 

















The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


Getting Started in Class 


‘TT was at an ushers’ dinner, There were eight of 
them altogether, including the best man and the 
‘groom. They all knew each other well, and 
were heartily glad that their good friend had won 
so fine a girl for a wife, and had such brilliant pros- 
pects. There was a fine dinner served at a big 
round table in a private room in what is generally 
called an exclusive club. There was wine on the 
table, of course. It was ‘‘ the thing to do” ; cocktails 
first, then.claret, etc. Théy were not alcoholics, 
those young men, notatall, They were college men 
from Christian families, every one.of them. ‘There 
was one young man among them who let his wine 
stand untasted and lifted his glass of Apollinaris to 
his lips at all the toasts. Another, seated next him, 
watched him carefully and followed his exaraple 
every time. Some of them became quite nois 
over the champagne, but these two did not touc 
a drop. It so happened that they went home in 
the same cab that night, and as they moved along 
in the silence the younger stole out a hand and laid 
it on the hand of the older, saying, ‘t Old man, it’s a 
good a | 7 didn’t touch that claret to-night, for 
if you had I had made up‘my mind that I would cut 
loose.”” You can imagine the thankfulness in the 
other’s heart that he had resisted the great desire to 
drink a health in the ‘‘ good old-fashioned way.” 
You can imagine, too, that he never forgot that some- 
where and everywhere some one is watching and is 
influenced by his conduct. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the Times.] 

The seg per selected for a temperance lesson is 
often one of the stern warnings of the prophets, in 
which the dire effects of strong drink are put in plain 
terms.: Intoxicating drink is not mentioned in this 
chapter taken from Paul’s letter tothe Roman Chris- 
tians. The argument here is the wider and higher 
plea for abstinence from all things questionable, on 
the ground of Christian love and fraternal responsi- 
bility. This is the unselfish and nobler motive for a 
pure life. Properly presented, it will have its influ- 
ence upon nearly every rightly disposed adolescent. 
Professor Clow (paragraph 3) says that the form in 
which this principle meets us to-day is abstinence 
from alcoholic liquors. This is true, and the well- 
informed teacher could show that not only should we 
abstain for the sake of others, but scientists have 
agreed that alcohol is a poison in itself, and that 
increasingly the up-to-date hospitals are disinclined to 
use it internally, even as a medicine. See the 
trained nurse’s testimony on page 648. The particu- 
lar point on which the question came up in those 
early days should be made plain (Dr. Thomas on v. 
14), and the arguments may be arranged in order as 
Professor Clow arranges them. Dr. Erdman gives 
in ‘* Daily Studies” a more comprehensive view of 
Paul’s teaching on this great principle, gathering 
points from the passage in 1 Corinthians that deal 
with the same thing. 

Valuable facts and pointers for your temperance 
teaching are given also on pages 657, 658. 


The Class in Session 

Rightness, says Dr. Thomas (introductory para- 
gra hi), is the keynote to the Epistle to the Romans, 
And the principle of denying myself things which I 
know are permissible, for the sake of others, is one of 
the elemental forms of rightness. One of the ele- 
mental laws of the human mind is the one that 
psychologists call ‘‘Imitation.” Parents of good 
table manners will generally have children of like 
conduct, This elemental law is combined with con- 
science and rightness in leading the Christian to take 
the "angen that this chapter teaches we should take. 

The question came up among the early Chris- 
tians thus: A considerable part of the meat sold 
for food was that of animals that had been slain in 
heathen temples as sacrifices (Dr. Thomas, v. 14, 
and Professor Clow, paragraph 1). Parts of such 
animals were burned on altars, part given to priests, 
and the rest either taken home forconsumption or sold 
tomarkets. Clear-eyed Christians would see that there 
was no moral wrong in eating such meat, because the 
whole heathen performance was empty and as noth- 
ing. More superstitious and less clear-eyed Chris- 
tians would feel that there was an element of wrong 
in eating that meat, and for fear of eating such meat 
had adopted a vegetarian diet—‘‘eateth herbs.” This 
is a fair sample of what Dr. Erdman calls (paragraphs 
I-5) the most difficult and delicate and pressing prob- 
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LESSON 6. NOVEMBER 9. ABSTINENCE FOR THE SAKE OF OTHERS 


(World’s Temperance Sunday.) Romans 14 : 7-21. Commit verses 7, 8 
Golden Text: It is good not to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do anything whereby thy brother stumbleth.—Romans 14: 21 


For none of us liveth to himself, and none dieth to him- 
se 8 For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; of 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord: whether we live there- 
fore, or die, we are the Lord's. 9 For to this end Christ died 
and lived again, that he might be Lord of both the dead and 
the living. 10 But thou, why dost thou judge thy brother? or 
thou in, by bane thou set at nought thy brother? for we 
_~ 1 stand before the judgment-seat of 11 For it is 
written, 

1 As I live, saith the Lord, to me every knee shall bow, 
And every tongue shall ? confess to God. 
on then each one of us shall give account of himself to 


13 Let us not therefore judge one another any more: but 
judge ye this rather, that no man put a stumblingblock in his 

rother’s way, or an occasion of falling. 14 I know, and am 
persuaded in the Lord Jesus, that nothing is unclean of itself : 
save that to him who accounteth anything to be unclean, to 
him it is unclean, 15 For if because of meat thy brother is 
grieved, thou walkest no longer in love. Destroy not with thy 
meat him for whom Christ died. 16 Let not then your good 
be evil spoken of : 7 for the kingdom of God is not eating 
and drinking, but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit. 18 For he that herein serveth Christ is well-pleasing 
to God, and approved of men. rg So then ® let us follow after 
things which make for peace, and things whereby we may edify 
one another, 20 Overthrow not for meat's sake the work of 
God. All things indeed are clean ;. howbeit it is evil for that 
man who eateth with offence, 1 It is good not to eat flesh, 
nor to drink wine, nor fo do anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth,* 

1 Is. xlv. 23. 2 Or, give praise * Many ancient authorities read we 
follow. * Many ancient authorities add or is offended, or is weak. 


Lhe American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


> 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the ‘limes.) 

Verse 7.—What is the significance of the statement that 
none liveth or dieth ‘‘ to himself’? ? (Clow, 4; Thomas ; 
Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 10.—What was the occasion of the injunction 
not to ‘‘judge’’ or ‘‘set at nought’’ others? (Thomas; 
Ridgway, 1.) 

Verse 13.—Does this mean that all judging is wrong ? 
What sort of *‘ stumbling-block ’’ or ‘‘ occasion of falling ’”’ 
was probably meant? (Thomas ; Erdman, Monday; Ridg- 
way, 2.) 

Verse 15.—What is the meaning of this reference to 
grieving others with meat, and how could any one be ‘‘ de- 
stroyed’’ in this way? (Clow, 5, 6; Thomas; Erdman, 
Thursday and Friday; Class in Session, 3, A Lesson Sum- 
mary.) 

Verse 16.—In what way might one’s ‘‘good be evil 
spoken of ”’? (‘lhomas. ) 

Verse 20.—How could the work of God be overthrown 
‘*for meat’s sake’’?? In what sense were ‘‘ a//’’ things 
ciean? (Thomas; Erdman, Thursday.) 

Verse 21.—Would this permit the drinking of wine if no 
one were caused to stumble because of it? (Clow, 6; 
Thomas; Erdman, 8, Sunday.) 








lem of the Christian life. The first thing to be made 
clear is that both are to recognize that they are under 
a universal law, ‘‘none of us liveth to himself.” 
Professor Clow points out (paragraph 4) that our first 
and supreme duty is toward Christ, and that this 
duty must act as a check on both weak and strong. 
The peculiar temptation of the strong is to despise 
the weak man’s scruples and selfishly follow his own 
course (Dr. Erdman’s study for Monday and Tues- 
day). Mr. Ridgway, paragraph 1, suggests the 
possibilities of the strong who pity the weak. The 
peculiar temptation of the over-scrupulous is censo- 
riousness, so that ‘‘ mutual toleration,” as Dr. Erd- 
man says, is the first law to be observed. All judg- 
ing (Dr. Thomas, on vs. 10-13) is to be avoided. 

The second great argument is that the Christian man 
must strictly avoid putting a stumbling-block in his 
brother’s way. In other words, we are responsible 
for the effect of our actions on our brothers. Pro- 
fessor Clow says (paragraph 5) that ‘‘no man would 
dig a pit in the road where a little child walks.” 
Neglect of this rule may truly lead to the destruction 
(Dr. Thomas, on v. 15) of the spiritual life of a 
weaker brother. Itis aserious thing to give a wrong 
impression to any one (Dr. Thomas, v. 16), for the 
little light that a weak believer may have is of the 
eternal kingdom, and the momentary indulgence that 
would obliterate it is as nothing in comparison (study 
for Thursday). ‘This is the basis for the third great 
argument, which Professor Clow says . 6) 
“is the Christian man’s responsibility for the work 
of God.” The most precious thing in the world is 
the soul in which the flower of faith has begun to 
bloom in even a very faint way, and Paul says, 
**Overthrow not for meat’s sake the work of God” 
(Dr. Thomas, v. 20).. And so we come to the broad 








neral rule of Christian conduct that eppiies, as Dr. 
“homas says (v. 21), *‘ to everything in life, eating, 
drinking and all else.” 


A Lesson Summary 
‘** Personal liberty” is the motto of the saloon, and 
the constant cry of all the misguided men who stand 
for the free and unrestricted sale and consumption of 
liquor, ‘' Personal liberty” has a fine sound, but as 
an argument and a "e+ it is unsound, unscien- 
tific, and impracticable. It is the principle that the 
less, the selfish, and the heathen believe in, and 
its end is the end of allsin. Weare not independent of 
each other; we are absolutely inter-dependent. ‘Thus 
it becomes a necessity for the Christian to follow the 
higher law of self-restraint. To ruthlessly press. on 
in any one’s way, and to do what is indifferent in it- 
self but harmful in its effect on others, is simply to 
exchange one sin for another. It means that I will 
choose to indulge myself even if I crush my brothet 
in so doing. or can I say that the effect on him is 
not my business. It is my business. ‘‘ Destroy.not 
him with thy meat for whom Christ died,” would not 
have been written were there not a danger that we 
might so destroy, and that we ought not soto destroy. 


Questions for Class Use oa 

1. In what way is:it true that none of us-lives all to him- 
self? 

2. What does it mean to ‘*judge thy brother,’’ and to 
**set at nought’’ thy brother? 

3- What did Christ teach about the sin of putting stum- 
bling-blocks before others? (Matt. 18 : 7; Mark 9: 42.) 

4. In what things did Paul practise self-denial for the 
sake of others? 

5. How can your good be evil spoken of? Give an ex- 
ample, 

6. How can a self-indulgent man overthrow the work of 
God? 

7. What value does this chapter appear to place on the 
weaker brother ? 


Other Teaching Points 

Never forget the judgment-day. Scripture does not 
hesitate to use it as a motive for careful conduct. Christ 
urged us to keep it in view, and Paul urges the same thing. 

Jesus used only three words for sin, —hypocrisy, offenses, 
and blasphemy. Offenses consisted in doing things that 
were innocent in themselves, but produced evil conse- 
quences, If you want to know what Jesus thought about 
such things, begin to read at Matthew 18:7. He is far 
more stern than Paul about this matter. 

The Christian cannot be too careful of his conduct, _It 
is not being careful, either, to do the things I want to do 
just because no one is looking. 

The law of self-denial is a path of pleasure to him who 
loves to see Christ’s little one’s prosper, and a law of hard- 
ship to him who is selfish at heart. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Deut. gr : 1-8; 92: 48-52; 34: 1-12.) 
[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson. ‘The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.] 
The way in which a man closes his life-work is a 
ag A accurate commentary on the spirit in which 
e has done it. We cannot but feel that about 
this man Moses there was a certain grandeur, a lofty 
dignity, a fearlessness, and withal a just and affec- 
tionate sympathy with his people, that mark himasa 
great man. In the background of his life there was 
a personal intimacy with God that no other man ever 
enjoyed. Yeteventhis did not availto relieve Moses 
ren gtr | the penalty for a sin against his divine 
friend. He was not allowed to enter the promised 
land, but was permitted to see it and to consecrate a 
younger man, Joshua, who would carry on his work. 
If you would try an interesting experiment, ask 
our class to discover and note down, before next 
unday, every point of likeness between the charac- 
ters, experiences, and life-work of Moses and Paul, 
announcing that next week’s Times will contain a 
report from another Bible class on ‘‘How We Con- 
trasted Moses and Paul.” Challenge your class to 
make a better showing, if possible, than the class 
thus reporting. 
1. Why was Moses denied entrance into Canaan ? 
2. What were the closing acts of his administration ? 
3- What can you say of the spirit in which Moses took 
his punishment and closed his work ? 
4- What does this teach us of God’s estimate of sin ? 
5. See if you can discover in the lesson— 


A sacrifice hit. 
Good team work. 
Some clear lenses. 
Indelible ink. 
Matriculation day. 


Evanston, ILL. 
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The Weak and the Strong 


By the Rev, Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


ERE a strong and patient mind addresses 
itself, under the inspiration of God's Spirit, to 
the perennial questions of Christian responsi- 

bility in things indifferent. This question arose 
among the Christians of Rome in regard to eating 
flesh, drinking wine, and observing special and ap- 
pointed daysof devotion. It was not made so thorny 
and vexing as it was in the church of Corinth, by the 
additional perplexity of eating meat which had been 
offered to idols. Here it is merely the assertions of 
and demand for an ascetic ideal of the Christian life. 
To set it down in modern speech, some declared that 
Christian men should be vegetarians; others called 
upon them to abstain from wine. Others insisted 
that the keeping of certain days,—especially the 
weekly Sabbath,—was an essential and imperative of 
Christian conduct. Not yh they feel themselves 
safe in such a rigour, but they were persuaded that 
all Christian men should mind the same rule. These 
men were ‘‘the weak" in Paul’s language, and he is 
doubtless quoting a term which was in common use. 
But others did not see that such asceticism was any 
partof a Christian's duty. They resented the de- 
mand as an invasion of Christian liberty. These 
were ‘‘the strong,” and they repelled the claims of 
the weak in a scornful contempt with which we are 
all familiar to-day. 

Paul, in principle, stands with the strong. He 
does not agree that to eat no meat, or to drink no 
wine, or to observe set days are imperatives of 
Christian conduct, ‘ ye is unclean of itself” 
(v.14). But in practise pe differs clearly and firmly 
from them. He lifts their minds above the thoughts 
of rights or liberty to that of responsibility. He sets 
his position in the emphatic words, ‘It is good not 
to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth.” 

The form in which this question meets us to-day is 
that of abstinence from alcoholic liquors. We must 
take our stand with Paul in the maintenance of a 
great principle. We cannot say that unless a man 
abstains from alcohol he is not a Christian at all. 
But if Paul called upon men to be vegetarians and 
abstinent in view of the responsibility of every Chris- 
tian man towards the moral and spiritual well-being 
of his weaker brother, much more must we feel our- 
selves called upon to be total abstainers from alcohol. 
The awful curse of intemperance, the injury to the 
health and strength not only of the men and women 
who walk our streets, but of the unborn babe, the 
waste and consequent impoverishment both of the 
family and the nation, the misery and degradation 
which are its close attendants,—and above all the 
ruin to the souls of men, intensify and urge Paul’s 
arguments, and give his appealsa poignancy greater 
than we could feel. 

These arguments are three in number. The first 
is the Christian man's responsibility to Christ (vs. 
7-12), ‘* None of us liveth to himself.” Paul is not 
setting down here that understood truth that a man’s 
actions go out from him, like the circles from a stone- 
splash in a pool, or a cry from a man’s lips, to affect 
the lives of others. He means that our first regard, 
our supreme duty, is towards Christ. ‘‘ We live unto 
the Lord.” The interests of Jesus, the well-being of 
his kingdom, the care and concern to win his ap- 

roval, should be our ruling thought. Whether we 
ive day by day, or whether we lie in the hour and 
article of death, ‘‘ We are the Lord’s.” When that 
solemn thought fills a man’s mind he will not, on the 
one hand, judge his brother ; that is, ‘the weak” 
will not be censorious and Pharisaic, as the weak so 
often are, and will not be so p paw to condemn the 
man who goes on eating and drinking. Nor, on the 
other hand, will the strong ‘* set at nought”; that is, 
scorn and mock, as the strong so often do, the weak 
and overscrupulous, ‘' We shall all stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ.” When men realize that 
their conduct shall be set in its awful light, and 
that every man must justify himself there, questions 
of liberty, and, much more, questions of taste and 
liking, pale and fade before our responsibility. 

The second is the argument of #he Christian man’s 
responsibility for his brother (13,19) Having lifted 
our eyes to the judgment throne, Paul bids us now 
look round upon our brethren, and especially upon 
the weak, the easily tempted, the unenlightened in 
conscience, the troubled in mind. No man would 
put, to ease or please himself, or to assert his liberty, 
a stumbling-block in the way of the feeble limping 
along with difficulty. Noman, who remembers his 
responsibility, would dig a pit, ‘‘ an occasion to fall,” 
in the road where a little child walks. But that is 
what men do who eat and drink what grieves the 
mind, or weakens the faith, or seduces the will of the 
weak brother. ‘I do not say,” Paul again inter- 
polates, ‘‘that eating and drinking are wrong in 
themselves.”’ But he declares in a sentence of noble 
passion, ‘‘ Destroy not with thy meat him for whom 
Christ died.” Then he adds in a calmer tene, ‘* The 
kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.” 
These merely external acts are not the vital things, 
upon which a deeply Christian man will take his stand. 
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Then his pleading, ‘‘ to follow after things which make 
for peace,” is the soft note on which he closes. 

e third argument is ‘he Christian man's respon- 
sibility for the work of God. ‘For meat destro 
not the work of God.” Paul lifts his eyes to loo 
abroad, and to remind these strong believers how 
certainly their assertions of liberty and their refusal 
to deny themselves in things i erent will blast 
men’s faith and hinder the coming of the kingdom. 
He drives that home with his impassioned nal 
testimony. Then, with an appeal to the man of 
strong faith not to flaunt it in a wilful pride, and a 
coursel to those whose consciences condemn eating, 
not to disobey them, he sums up the whole duty of 
the strong. ‘' Now we that are strong ought to Sane 
the infirmities of the weak, and not to please our- 
selves.” Should not every man who sets wine upon 
his table re-examine his conduct in the light of his 
responsibility ? 

GLascow, SCOTLAND. 
“ 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HE Connection.—The key-note of Romans is 
‘*righteousness,” which means ‘‘ rightness,” 
and every part of the great epistle is concerned 

with some aspect of this truth. In chapters 1 and 2 
we have righteousness needed because of sin ; chap- 
ter 3, righteousness provided in the work of Christ ; 
chapter 4, righteousness received through faith ; 
chapters 5, 6, 7, 8, righteousness experienced in holi- 
ness, and guaranteed for the future ; chapters 9-11, 
righteousness rejected by the Jews ; chapters 12-15, 
righteousness manifested in daily living. This last 
section is the practical part of Romans, and includes 
several aspects of life. In chapter 12 righteousness 
is to be shown tochurch members in humility and 
love ; in chapter 13 righteousness is to be shown to 
the state in obedience and to our fellow-citizens in 
neighborliness ; and then from chapters 14: 1 to 15: 
7 we have a special application of the duty of righit- 
eousness in connection with a definite difficulty be- 
tween Christian people. ‘The problem concerned 
those who were regarded as the ‘‘ weak” and the 
‘*strong” brethren, and the problem was twofold ; 
one aspect dealt with the eating or non-eating of par- 
ticular foods, and the other aspect was concerned 
with the observance or non-observance of special 
days. The apostle teaches that everything in life 
from first to last is to manifest righteousness in the 
form. of brotherly love. 
enables us to understand the application of the pass- 
age to temperance. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 7.—None of us: Very emphatic, indicating 
that not a single Christian is exempt from this law. 
—To himself: His life is so bound up with others 
that it is impossible to act regardless of what others 
think and feel. 

Verse 8.—7he Lora’s: We belong to him by reason 
of our acceptance of Christ (1 : 6). 

Verse 9.—Zord: Christ’s redemption had for its 
object the perfect possession and absolute control of 
all Christians. —Dead: Both the living and the dead 
belong to him.; they are his property and in his care. 

Verse 10.— Why: The occasion of this injunction 
is seen in verses 2-6. Each of the two classes of 
Christians was concerned with the action of the other 
in regard to tie eating of foods and the observance 
of days.—/udge: This refers to the weak brother 
who objected to the strong brother who ate every- 
thing without discrimination.— Set a¢ nought: This 
refers to the strong brother who despised the weak 
one for his conscientious scruples (see v. 5). 

Verse 11.— Written: Isaiah 45 : 23 (see also Isa. 
49: 18; Phil. 2: 10, rr). 

Verse 12.—Each one... himself... God: These 
are the three emphatic words. he judgment will 
apply to all ; it will be a personal one, referring to 
oneself and to no one else ; and it will be to God and 
not to man. 

Verse 13.—/udge: This does not mean that all 
judging is wrong, for in 1 Corinthians 6 another kind 
1s assumed to be exercised. Here it refers to the 
holding and expressing of censorious opinions of 
other Christians, regardless of their feelings. — 
Stumblingblock : No man is to live and act in such 
a way as to lead a brother Christian into error of 
thought or practise. The special reference is of 
course to the two questions dealt with in the section. 

Verse 14.— Unciean; The apostle is still referring 
to foods which were not unclean of themselves, but 
when certain meats had been. offered in sacrifice to 
idols, some Christians considered that it would be 
wrong to partake of them, and so the foods were 
counted unclean. We: may say that the principle 
here laid down that ‘‘ nothing 1s unclean of itself” 
extends to everything which has no moral issue con- 
nected with it. 

Verse 15.—Grieved: An appeal to the strong 
brother who is urged not to hurt the weak Christian 
who did not know so much as himself.— Destroy: Soto 
hurt his spiritual life as to lead him away from Christ, 

Verse 16.—Spoken of: While the strong brother 


It is this great truth that” 
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had perfect liberty to eat everything, without hesita- 
tion or distinction, yet he was to limit his liberty for 
the sake of others, lest he should give a wrong im- 
pression of himself and his Master. 

Verse 17.—King dom : Wherever the phrase ‘‘ King- 
dom of God” occurs it means the rule of God over 
human life. Sometimes it has a reference to the 
future and sometimes to the present. Here the 
thought is that God’s rule over man does not consist 
in bodily actions like eating and drinking, but in 
spiritual realities like righteousness, peace, and joy. 

Verse 18.— Well-pleasing ... approved : The two 
aspects of the Christian life in relation to God and to 
those around us. 

Verse 19.—Peace ... edify: Cause and effect are 
here seen. When we are at peace among ourselves 
the result is spiritual growth and progress. 

Verse 20.—Overthrow: Another appeal to the 
strong Christian. He is arged not to upset God’s 
oe work of grace in another soul for the sake 
of a mere bit of food. 

Verse 21.—Good: This is a great principle which 
y gees to everything in life, eating, drinking, and 
all else. We must not cause our brother in Christ 
any spiritual trouble or difficulty. The question of 
eating flesh and drinking wine, apart from the possi- 
bility of hurting another, does not seem to be in view 
in this text and must be settled on its own merits. The 
o- truth taught here is abstinence for the sake of ~ 
others. 


Wycuirre CoLLece, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William iA Ridgway 


What Will You Get ?— We shall ali stand before 
the judgment-seat of God (v, 10). You and poor old 
Rip Van Winkle the ‘‘soak,”» As you inne there, 
old Rip may say to you,—well, what could he say? 
—‘' Ridgway, if you had done your duty, I would not 
be here, I would be with~you” (Ezek. 3 : 18; Rev. 
20: 11-15). When you run up against a poor fellow 
in the grip of the curse, don’t ‘‘tear him out.” He 
knows, alas! all too well all you can say. He would 
give anything to be free from his awful thirst. He 
doesn’t need any kick from a nice respectable Christian 
like you. He is going down fast enough. Instead, 
give him a good word. Lead him tothe Great Phy- 
sician, at whose office he can be immediately cured 
without medicine or money. Then when you’ meet 
at the judgment-seat, there will ‘be’ no reproaches 
coming to you. But you will hear instead, ‘* Yes, 
that’s the man who lifted me; God bless: you, sir.” 
just imagine the great crowd pointing to John Huy- 
er, the candy man, who helped so many ‘‘ down- 
and-outs ” at the McAuley Mission in New York. 

Jack.— No man put a stumblingblock in his 
brother's way (v.13). I had a friend who was a 
great smoker. He suddenly quit. ‘‘Seth,” said I, 
‘‘what made you quit so quick ?”” He merely pointed 


to some passing boys smoking cigarettes. ‘' That's 
all,” he said. Most smokers don’t care. He did. 
Some fine men have liquors on their tables. And 


their boy Jack, with the New Onyx-Mahogany teach- 
ing, becomes the graduate sot from their own side- 
board. It used to make them smile when poor Jack 
was a handsome lad and folks said, ‘‘a chip off the 
old block.” But now, alas! it is a chip off the old 
stumbling-block. Even if Grandfather Farquharson 
had his port and sherry, you listen to me and cut all 
such stuff out in these days. Big men won't use it in 
these days of chemical laboratories and lunatic asy- 
lums and alcoholic knowledge (Ezek. 18 : 2-4). 


In the Pullman.— Nothing is unclean of one 4 
(v. 14). Here we come again to ‘ questionable 
amusements.” See past lesson notes in the Corner. 
Mr. C. L. Huston and myself, with our wives, were 
traveling in the far West. Distances great, land- 
scape monotonous, car full of people. Other folks 
played cards. So did we. hey played various 

ames. Our cards would play butone game. Flinch. 

othing but rectangular pieces of cardboard in both 
cases. But here is the significant point. radu? Sey 
in that car sized us up by our pack of cards. e did 
not go many miles before we found who were the re- 
ligious folks in that car, They dribbled down to our 
corner on various excuses, and tarried and ‘‘ butted 
in.” Then we got them into the game and made 
their acquaintance. Andtalk about fun! Before my 
church days I used to play them all from poker to 
muggins, but never had so much real fun as in flinch 
onthe cars. Things have associations that nothing 
can take away. Cards, dancing, wine, theater, horse- 
tracing,—all have them. My non-Christian friends 
who ) a me would rather i do none of them, even 
though they do themselves. ‘‘ You see, Bill, we don’t 
go as strong on religion as you do” (Rom. 12: 2; 
1 John 5 : 18) 

“Good Fun.”— Zhe kingdom of God is not eating 
and drinking (v. 17). Yet those outside the king- 
dom might semetimes think it was. The kingdom of 
God is something far better than the tingling of gas- 
tronomic nerves. It is the “ having a rattling good 
time.” ‘It is the hardest thing in the world 
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to get our Sam to his meals,’’ complained 
Mrs. Hecker. Sam is a great ball fellow. 
This is how God wants you to be interested 
in his ‘‘game.’’ Those who are in Christian 
service have a joy and a zest and an objective 
that the outsider can no more understand 
than a cow can understand automobiling. 
For example, did you ever see a crew of a 
Paradise jal? Talk about fun! (John 
12: 26; Isa. 55:22:) _ . 
** * Live while you live,’ the epicure would say, 

‘ And grasp the pleasures of the passing day.’ 
‘ *Live while you live,’ the sacred preacher 

cries, 

‘ And give to God each moment as it flies.’ 

Lord, in my view let both united be ; 

I live in pleasure whilst I live in thee."’ 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 


% 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL, readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the year’s lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Couldn’t Drink in His Business.—-// is 
good not... to do anything whereby thy 
brother stumbleth (Golden Text). Recently 
a party of young men went through Cleve- 
land, asking questions. One of these young 
men met with another young man and started 
his catechism as follows: ** Do you drink?’’ 
**No, sir.’”? ‘*Why don’t you drink?’’ 
**My boss doesn’t like it, my customers 
won’t stand for it, and my conscience won’t 
let me,’? ‘*Three very wonderful and prac- 
tical-‘teasons. Whatis your business?’’ ‘‘1’m 
a bartender.”,—W. J. Hart, D.D., Utica, 
N.Y. From Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


What Liquor Money Would Do.—/? is 
good not to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor 
to do anything whereby thy brother stum- 
bleth (v. 21). A temperance speaker re- 
cently asserted, and any one who will 
take the pains to examine and study his 
figures will find that he is correct, that fifty 
days’ drink bill of this nation would pay all 
the tremendous Dill of making the Panama 
Canal. More. than this, he says that seven 
months’ drink bill would pay off the national 
debt; build the Panama Canal; build the 
canal from Lake Erie to the Ohio River; 
place in the Ohio River all the locks and 
dams necessary to give it a level of nine feet 
the year round from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Cairo, 
Ill. ; build a canal from the Mississippi River 
to the Rio Grande, draining the swamp lands 
of Arkansas, stopping the loss of life and 
property by the lower Mississippi floods, and 
bringing the waters of the upper lakes to the 
arid plains of Texas for irrigation, and, after 
all this, leave about fifty million dollars for 
operating expenses. And yet, people stand 


aghast at sueh enterprises that are for untold’ 


benefit to the nation, and then calmly go on 
drinking down, in a few months, enough to 

ay for it all, while they poison their bodies 
into the grave and sink their souls into hell. 
-~—Margaret Beeler, Sterling, lll. From 
Herald of Holiness. 


Chinese Punishment.—/or none of us 
diveth to himself, and none dieth to himself 
{v. 7). Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the first president 
of the Chinese republic, tells this story of 
the way in which China punishes a young 
man who killed his father. The young man 
himself was put to death, his uncle suffered 
the same penalty, and the six nearest neigh- 
bors were exiled to places more than a thou- 
sand miles from the village in which the 
crime occurred. It is the Chinese theory 
that not only the parents of a boy, but also 
his other relatives, his teacher and his neigh- 
bors, are in some degree accountable for his 
character and conduct, Behind_all this lies 
a fundamental truth that we too often ignore 
——that our human society is so interrelated 
that we are all responsible, in greater or less 
degree for one another.—Zmma C. Fisk, 
Boonville, N. Y. From The Youth's Com- 
panion. The prise for this week is awarded 
to this illustration, 


Better Asleep.— But thou, why dost thou 
judge thy brother? or thou again, why dost 
thou set at nought thy brother ? for we shall 
all stand before the judgment-seat of God 
(v. 10). Here is a suggested bit from Mo- 
hammedan books : ‘‘ Master, my six brethren 
are all asleep, and I alone have remained 
awake to worship Allah.’’ ‘And you too 
had better been asleep, if your worship of 
Allah consists in accusations of your breth- 
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ren,’’— Emma C. Fisk, Boonville, N.Y. 
From ** Devotional Hours with the Bible,’’ 
by J. R. Miller, 


Og mie: Age nye wad baa not with 
thy meat Jor whom Christ. died (v. 15). 
The Filipino children have learned a new 
game, ey call it ‘* playing American,’’ 
and the youngsters appear to enjoy it hugely. 
According to the rules of this game, one 
must walk as unsteadily as ble, reel and 
stagger, and occasionally fall to the pave- 
ment. That is all there is tothe game, and 
they call it ‘‘playing American,’’—/uniata 
Rohrback, Washington, D. C. From The 
Classmate. " 


Little Corners.— 7hings whereby we may 
edify one another (v. 19). Georgia Willis, 
who helped in the kitchen, was rubbing the 
knives, and sang softly : 


** Tn the world is darkness ; so we must shine, 
You in your small corner, and I in mine."’ 


** What do you rub them knives forever 
for ?’’ said Mary the cook, ‘* Because they 
are in my corner,’’ Georgia said brightly. 
‘*IT wouldn’t waste my strength,’’ said 
Mary. ‘‘No one will notice.’’ ‘Jesus 
will,’’ said Georgia, and then she sang again : 


‘* You in your small corner, and f in mine.,”’ 


‘¢ This steak is in my corner, I suppose,”’ 
said Mary, to herself, and she broiled it 
beautifully. ‘‘ Mary, the steak was nicely 
done to-day,’? Emma said. ‘‘ That’s all 
along of Georgia,’’ said Mary, and she told 
about the knives. 

Miss Emma was ironing ruffles ; after she 
heard about the knives she did her best. 
‘* How beautifully my dress is done,’’ 
Helen said, and Emma laughingly answered, 
‘+ That is owing to Georgia’’; then she told 
about the knives. 

‘¢I won’t go to walk,’’ said Helen, ‘*I’ll 
finish that dress of mother’s.’’ ‘** Why, child, 
are you here sewing?’’ her mother said; ‘I 
thought you had gone to walk!’’ ‘No, 
mother; this dress seemed to be in my cor- 
ner, so I thought I would finish it.’’ ‘‘In 
your corner?’’ And then Helen told about 
the knives. 

The door-bell rang, and the mother went 
thoughtfully to receive her pastor. ‘‘ I sup- 
pose I could give more,’’ she said to her- 
self as she slowly took out the ten dollars she 
had laid aside for missions. ‘‘If that poor 
child in the kitchen is trying to do what she 
can, I wonderifI am? _ I’ll make it twenty- 
five.’”’ 

And Georgia’s guardian angel said to 
another angel, ‘‘Georgia Willis gave twenty- 
five dollars to our dear people in India to- 
day.’’ ‘*Twenty-five dollars!’’ said the 
other angel. ‘‘I thought she was poor!’’ 
**She thinks she is, but her Father in 
heaven isn’t. She did what she could and 
He did “the rest.”,—Aurton H. Winslow, 
Saco, Me. From ** Little Corners.”” 


% 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 


we pray thy forgiveness for the stumblings we 
have caused. orgive our selfishness, shown 
forth in the wilful doing of that which has 
brought harm to others. e would have these 
ways no longer. Make us over, we pray thee, 
into true-hearted, thoughtful helpers of others 
at,every point where we have failed in this. 
Give us instant and moving impulses from thee 
to quicken us in ready regard for the best in- 
terests of others, and the grace to live in simple 
cleanliness of life, in freedom from every habit 
or liking that can injure others or destroy our 
fellowship with thee. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—What is it to be a 
stumbling-block ? Well, the man who doesn’t 
much care how his actions affect other folks 
is causing others to stumble, we can be 
pretty sure. The big boy who smokes ciga- 
rettes, and doesn’t care how that affects his 
small brother by way of example, is just put- 
ting out a mean-spirited foot to trip him up. 
You and I haven’t much respect for the 
thoughtfulness of any one who leaves broken 
glass around where children are playing, 
who drops an old board down in the yard 
with nails pointing up from it; who lets fly 
any profane or unclean word he pleases, not 
caring who gets a bit of its poison into the 
mind an@ life. All this is the business of 
stumbling-blocks: And if any bright young 
fellow, or any girl or woman of little or much 
influence, wants to be about the most dam- 
aging stumbling-block known to our modern 
life, let that one claim to be able to drink 
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aicoholic liquor without harm, and lead 
others to try the same experiment in actual 
practise of this so-called ‘*freedom,’’ ‘There 
isn’t any ‘‘freedom’’ for any one in the 
harmful and the dangerous, at are you 
going to be in these busy days when every- 
thing do counts for so much,—a stum- 
bling-block ? Let’s be in earnest about this, 
How does it look to you? 
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STUMBLING-BLOCK ? 











Let us be frank and true in laying our lives 
open before God, so that he may change us 
even now into real helpers of others in the 
highest ways. Paul points out that we are 
not to judge one another any more, but to be 
esr with ourselves. May God help us to 

lo that ! 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Fight the good fight with all thy might.” 
‘**T need thee every hour."' 
“* My soul, be on thy guard."’ 
**O Jesus, I have promised,” 
“*Stand up, stand up, vy gel 
** The Son of God goes forth to war."’ 
** Who is on the Lord's side?” 
** Yield not to temptation."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book * Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 119 : 7-12 (242 : 4-6). 
Psalm 69 : 5-9 (138 : 5-9). 
Psalm 5 : 1-6 (8 : 1-4). 
Psalm 38 : 10-13 (81 : 1-4). 
Psalm 37 ; 3-8 (76 : 3-7). 


« 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


TUMBLING-BLOCKS.—The following 
exercise illustrates the command of our 
lesson, ** that'no man put a stumbling- 

block or an occasion to fall in his brother’s 
way.’’ Taking a large shallow box, you will 
fill it with earth, and pack down a strip of 
earth across the box, representing a path. 
The rest of the earth may be covered with 
moss (old or new), to represent grass and 
trees. Upon the path you will arrange the 
various stumbling-blocks which alcchol places 
in the way of men. Each stumbling-block 
will be marked by a sign stuck up alongside 
it on a little stick. 

At one place the path will be interrupted 
by a pitfall marked ‘‘Saloon.’’ It will be 
covered with moss, making it seem safe and 
attractive. You will ask the class how the 
saloon is like a pitfall, and what various 
artifices are used to hide its ugliness and 
perils. 

In another part of the path, where the 
earth is left loose, will be a quicksand, 
marked ‘‘ Dance-hall.’’ Support the earth 
lightly from beneath by a little arch of paper, 
so that a slight pressure upon it will cause 
the earth to cave in. Ask the pupils what is 
the connection between the saloon and the 
dance-hall, and why the latter is appropri- 
ately compared to a quicksand, 

Farther on the path enters a marsh,—a 
muddy place, where you have made little 
pools of water. The sign reads ‘‘ Gambling- 
den.” The class will tell how gambling and 
drinking are connected, and how gambling- 
dens are like marshes. 

Still farther. along you will arrange two 
sticks on either side of the path, witha string 
stretched between them across the path, to 
trip up the pedestrian. Mark this ** Treat- 
ing.’? How does the custom of treating trip 
men up? 

Place stones across the path at different 
spots representing boulders. ‘‘ Mark them 
** Liquor in Cooking,” ‘* Liquor in Candy,”’ 
**Liquor in Medicine,’’ ‘‘ Liquor in Soda- 
Water.’? Discuss the harmfulness of these. 

Sticks will be laid across the path repre- 
senting logs that have fallen, tree-trunks in 
the way. The signs will be, *‘ Liquor Ad- 
vertisements,’’ ‘Liquor Licenses.’’ Tell 
how these deceive the community. 

The path is interrupted by a stream of 
water, marked ‘* Moderate Drinking.’’ The 
pupils will explain how moderate drinking is 
a stumbling-block to the weak. 

Here and there false signs will be set up, 
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where side-paths lead off into pits. These 
false signs are the lies told about alcohol, 
which will be printed on them : ‘‘ It Strength- 
ens,’’? ‘*It Warms,’’ ‘‘It is a Food,’’ ‘It 
Quickens the Mind.”” The pupils will state 
the facts on these points, 

Of course, the oldest lensen may be added 
to as desired, or changed in any other way. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass, 


2 Department Helps | 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.—What we do helps 
or harms ourselves and others. 
Lllustrations.—Why is it wrong to 
drop banana-skins or orange-peel on the 
pavement? We should never do anything 
to cause another to slip or stumble. 

Did you enjoy Hallowe’en? It is great 
fun to make pumpkin faces, and to march 
with candles, or to pop corn, crack nuts and 
eat apples at a party. Some people think it 
is fun to play Hallowe’en tricks, which m 
hurt somebody. (Your local paper wi 
probably report some painful Hallowe’en 
accidents.) Thatisn’t good fun. The Bible 
teaches, ‘‘Let no man put a stumbling- 
block or an occasion to fall in his brother’s 
way.’’ 

When baby sister was learning to walk, 
the whole family watched to move every- 
thing which might cause her to trip. 

Temperance Lesson.—To every little child 
God gives a body, in which he lives as long 
as he stays in this world. At first the body 
is weak, it cannot sit or stand. Everybody 
ought to help it to grow strong, so that it 
can do its work in the world. 








‘*My body is a temple 
‘To God it does belong ; 
He bids me keep it for Bis use, 
He wants it pure and strong.’’ 


How many of you have strong eyes, feet, 
hands, etc. ? (Test them by a short physical 
exercise.) What kinds of food make your 
bodies strong? Do your parents ever warn 
you about things which are not good for you 
to eat or drink. (Comment briefly on the 
answers. ) 

Listen to God’s Word! ‘* Every one of 
us shall give account of himse/f to God.’’ 
Would you like to give to God a good or bad 
account of yourself? God gives to us all so 
many pleasant things to eat and drink, which 
will make our. bodies strong; yet people 
sometimes spoil these good things, so that 
they harm the body. 

When grain is made into flour and bread 
it helps every one who eats it. When grain 
is made into harmful drinks it takes a man’s 
Strength away. 

Look at this fruit! (Arrange several kinds 
on a plate or in a basket.) Every good fruit 
has juice. God made wonderful skin-bottles 
to hold the juice and keep it pure. Show 
an orange, pear, apple, grapes, etc., and 
heip the children to consider the variety of 
skin-bottles, If the skin is broken the air 
gets in and the juice begins to spoil. Some 
people crush the fruit on purpose to change 
the good juice to alcohol. Then it is put in 
glass-bottles and called wine. Such drinks 
harm people and take away their strength. 


‘*Whatever harms my body 
I will not use at all; 
Tobacco is one harmful thing, 
And so is alcohol. 
Into my mouth they shall not go. 
When tempted I will answer ‘* No.”’ 
And every day I'll watch and pray, 
** Lord, keep me pure and strong alway."’ 


(This motto may be secured, on small 
white cards, at 25 cents per 100, from W. B. 
Jacobs Co., 802 Hartford Building, Chicago. 
Some Primary teachers attach a ribbon loop, 
to fasten the card to the coat or dress of any 
child who wishes to be a temperance child, 
and who promises to learn it.) Another 
name for temperance is total abstinence. 
Show abstinence in the lesson title. 

If you know about something that is harm- 
ful, ought you to give it to somebody else? 
God’s Word says, ‘‘It is good not to eat 
flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth,—or is made 
weak.”’ God wants strong boys and girls, 
because he has so much work for them to do 
in the world. 

This is World’s Temperance Sunday— 
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nose Day has just passed), Your 
imary boys will know whether the Wet or 
Dry party has won in your neighborhood. 
Help the children to feel their part in making 
the world better. Every saloon is a stum- 
So and must be driven away. The 
chil 


ren may have learned the chorus of e, 


campaign songs, such as ‘* We'll make the 
oe ae ‘or “Till _— —— is dry.” 
(A 1t0-cent book of ed temperance 

ished by 


material has recent bl 
William Dietz, 20 Randolph Street, 
Chicago.) 


Home-work.—Memorize the temperance 
motto, ‘* My body is a temple.’ 

Hand-work.—Uelp each child to fasten 
the motto to dress or coat, and let those who 
desire sign their names after it. 


CHICAGO, 
~% 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


UPPOSE a person placed poisoned meat 
on the street corners and a neighbor’s 
valuable dog ate it and died, ho is 

to blame? Is not the one who placed it 
there the cause of the death? Should he be 
permitted to continue such actions? 

But suppose a man places poison drink at 
the street corners, and valuable young men 
—sons of your friends, and brothers—drink 
it and die, Whose is the responsibility ? 
But suppose people do not prevent the man 
from so doing, and even make it lawful for 
him to open his saloon, when they might 
stop it, then where does the responsibility 
lie? 

The drink sold ¢s a poison and does cause 
death. Look at these proofs. Show a strip 
of black paper eight inches long, and one of 
white paper one and three-fourths inches, 
This represents the proportion of deaths in a 
great insurance company, The long strip 
represented bartenders, the short strip non- 
alcoholic occupations. 

Strips four inches and nine inches will 
indicate the ya a of deaths before the 
age of fifty. The long strip represents bar- 
tenders, 

Strips one inch and sixteen inches repre- 
sent those living after sixty-five years of age. 
This time the short strip represents the bar- 
tenders, (These suggestions are from per- 
centages in Scientific T'emperance Journal, 
published in Boston monthly, at 60 cents a 
year.) Show to the girls the suggestive charts 
showing the mortality of children of drinking 
mothers, from page 108 a (May issue) of this 
same journal, 

Knowing then that drink is causing an 
early death to our brothers and sisters, have 
we any responsibility? Paul answered this 

uestion for us. Once the people came to 
Paul and asked him what to do when aa ac- 
tion of ours caused another to stumble. 
Explain the circumstances, Let us memor- 
ize the part of his answer found in verse 21. 

Two men purchased fields containing dee 
ditches, The first man sent servants to pu 
out those who fell into his ditches; the 
second man sent his servants to fill up the 
ditches, so that the danger would be re- 
moved, Which man did more for his fellow- 
men? 

On November 9 all our Sunday-schools 
will celebrate World’s Temperance Sunday, 
The main work will not be rescuing drunk- 
ards who have fallen, but in teaching boys 
and girls the evils of alcohol, so that they 
will never yield to temptation. They are the 
enes upon whom our nation is depending to 

out and ‘‘fill up the ditches ”’ for Uncle 

m, so that his splendid men and women 
will not be lost through alcoholic drink. 

Does the drunken man harm you in any 
way? Read what Paul said (Rom. 14: 7). 
School children with measles are excluded 
from school for fear of contagion. Yet we 
allow the saloon-keeper to spread among us 
disease, poverty, disorder, crime. How can 
we stop it? 

Better than your money is faithfulness to 
your pledge. To say, ‘‘Tremble, King Al- 
cohol, we shall grow up,’’ and resolve to 
really make him tremble and die, will be to 
save the Union, 

But when Paul spoke he said not to do 
anything whereby your brother stumbled. 
Did he mean only ** really truly ’’ brothers ? 
Then explain what might be included in 
anything, —dress, amusements, actions, etc., 
and have the girls write their memory verse 
and a good reason for it. 





a ne 
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Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 
Review the life of Moses. 
The life of Moses may be divided: into 
three periods: Part 1 includes infancy 
(Exod, 2: 1-10); education (Heb. 11 : 23- 


Why be Sed. wilderness life, with Jethro, 
(Exod, 2: 16-23); call to Juiver Israel 
(Exod, 3 : 1-12). 

Part 3, leader of Israel. He leads them 
from Egypt (Exod. 14: 21-31); gave them 
the law (Exod. 19 : 16-25); sinned and was 
punished (Num, 20 ; 1-13); death of Moses 
(Deut. 31: 1-8, and 34). _ 

Memorize Psalm 116 : 15. 
Moses one of God’s saints ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Why was 


Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William 0. Rogers 


OU remember our home-work this week 
was to write out how to tell whether a 
thing is right cr wrong. Bumps for- 

got to write his, and teacher looked at him 
so disappointed that Bumps hung his head 
and seemed awful sorry. 

We had to hand in our slips instead of 
reading them ourselves. Teacher, looked 
them all over, and said they were all good ; 
then he made Skinny copy the three best 
ones on the board, They were: 





Whatever Jesus would like is all right. 

‘The Bible and your conscience tells you 
what is right or wrong. 

Whatever hurts yourself or anybody 
else is wrong. 











Teacher said Paul gave a good answer to 
this question in a letter he wrote once to the 
Christians at Rome, 

He — up a wall map, because our re- 
lief map didn’t show it all, and had us point out 
Corinth where Paul wrote it, and Rome wliere 
he sent it. He had us figure out that Paul 
lived about fifteen hundred years after Moses, 
and more than eighteen hundred years be- 
fore us, :but he said Paul’s rules for knowing 
what is right were good for his day, or for 
Moses’ day, or for ours. 

By that time we all wanted to know what 
Paul’s rules were, so teacher had us find the 
book of Romans in our class Bibles, and 
turn to the fourteenth chapter. I don’t see 
how classes learn where the books are, or 
what they look like, when they don’t have 
Bibles to hunt things up in. 

He had us read verses 2, 5, and 6, where 
Paul says that people don’t agree about what 
\s\ right. Teacher doesn’t think they ever 
will all agree. 

Then he pointed out Paul’s first rule, in 
verses 14, 5, and 12. Verse 14 teaches that 
many things are right or wrong to us accord- 
ing to how we have been taught. Verse 5 
says we must each one make up our own 
minds what is right for us, and why, because 
(v. 12) we are to be judged each one on his 
own merits, not by anybody else’s duty. 

Teacher explained that this means when 
we believe a thing is right or wrong we 
ought to stick to it, and not let anybody lead 
us off. So he put onthe board : 





RULE 1—-BE INDEPENDENT 











He snowed us the second rule in verses 3 
and 6, that when others do things that we 
think are wrong we mustn’t blame them, for 
they may not know any better, and so may 
think they are doing all right. He said we 
could teach them, but not condemn them, 
for the sccond rule is charity. So down that 
went on the board : 








RULE 2—BE CHARITABLE 








Then he took up the third rule, and it’s 
the hardest of all. We read. verses 13, 15, 
and 21, and he asked us what they meant. 

Fred Keller told how his mother said it 
meant we musn’t do anything contrary to 
other people’s conscientious scruples. 

Bulldog said he didn’t see how we could 
get along that way. There’s a man down on 
his street that believes we ought not to work 
on Saturday, and his uncle is against organs 
in churches, and thinks ministers hadn’t 
ought to be educated. If we tried to please 
them all pretty soon we couldn’t do noth- 


ing, because there’s somebody to kick what- 
ever b 
' Teacher explained that we don’t have to 
give up ev yt ing that others don’t like, be- 
cause that would Paul’s first rule and 
spoil our Christian liberty. ‘‘ The thing we 
have to watch out for,’’ he said, ‘is not so 
much doing different from others as the sin 
rd leading them to do what they believe to 


He says that is what the words stumble 
and offend in verse 21 mean, leading people 
into sin. We have to cut out even thi 
that seem all right to us if our doing them 
going to lead some other fellow to go against 

conscience, 

He explained how some Christians in 
Paul’s day — it was wrong to eat meat 
that had been offered to idols. Paul didn’t 
think so, but he said if his eating it was 
going to lead anybody else to do it when 
they felt they hadn’t ought to, why he 
wouldn’t take any, 

He said it was like as if we didn’t see any 
harm in playing ‘‘ Flinch,’’ but if we had 
somebody visiting us that thought it was 
wrong, we oughtn’t to play it while he was 
there for fear he might led to join in. 
Teacher thinks that’s one reason why Mr, 
Bryan won’t serve wine at his banquets. So 
he wrote: 





RULE 3-BE HARMLESS 











Teacher got out a horseshoe magnet and 
the compass that we had once before. He 
said the magnet had a right to point any- 
where it pleased, but the needle knew its 
duty was always to point north. Well, then, 
the magnet could lie any old way when it 
wasn’t near the needle, but as soon as it 
came near enough to influence it, instead of 
pulling the needle away from its duty it 
ought to get around on the north side and 
pull in that direction, so as to help the 
needle do right instead of hindering it. We 
each tried it with the magnet, and I guess 
we won’t ever forget that lesson. 

He said we should watch all this week for 
chances to help lead people straight, instead 
of pulling them away from their duty. Then 
the bell rang, and we were glad of it, for we 
were all thinking of one time when we 
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laughed at Fatty Watkins till he drank some 
cider after he’d signed a pledge not to. 

Teacher said the next lesson was about a 
funeral, and we each got-one of these ques- 
tions to hunt up: Who was the dead “man? 
How old was he? What did he die of? 
Where was the cemetery? Who was the 
undertaker? Who were the mourners? 
Why did he deserve a great funeral ? 


Outline of Pucker’s Lesson 


1. Beginning. 
Collect the answers to the home study 
questions. 
Il. Method. 

Have some boy copy the three best answers 
on the board. Read the others. Show 
on the map where Paul wrote the letter to 
the Romans, and where he sent it. Have 
the boys find Romans in their Bibles. 
Explain and apply Paul's rules of con- 
duct, putting them on the board. 


III, Points. 


1. Paul's three rules of conduct. 
2. The difference between being independ- 
' ent and being a tempter. 
3. ——— things that might harm the 
we 


IV. /d/ustrations. 


1. Map work. 
2. Blackboard work. 
2. Magnet and compass. 
4 The game of ‘Flinch,’’ and Bryan's 
wine. 
V. Questions, 
1. Who wrote Romans? Where from? 
Where to? 
2. How long ago did Paul live ? How long 
after Moses? 
_ B- Cam people agree entirely about what is 
right? 
4. What is Paul's first rule of conduct, in 
verses 14, 5, and 12? 
5. What is his second rule, in verses 3 and 6? 
6.: Why ought we not to condemn those we 
see doing wrong? 
7- In what way may we properly try to 
change their conduct ? 
8. What was Paul's third rule, in verses 13, 
15, and ar? 
9. How are we to keep our liberty if we 
~ give up to others’ scruples ? 
to. What do ‘‘stumble'’ and ‘‘ offend" 
in verse 2 mean? 
| ¥z. Name some innocent things that others 
might be led to do guiltily. 
West Terre Haute, Inp. 
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Professor Erdman’s Bible Class 


Erdman, D.D. 





Liberty Limited by Love 


ANY acts and practises are approved 
by all men, many others are as uni- 
versally condemned ; but there is a 

third group, which some Christians regard 
as right and others regard as wrong. When 
one man asks himself whether he can follow 
these practises his conscience replies ‘‘ yes,’’ 
while to the same question the conscience 
of another equally good man replies ‘‘no,’’ 

Among these questions is that of Zo¢a/ ab- 
Stinence oa the use of intoxicating liquors. 
Strictly speaking, temperance is not a 
‘* question of conscience.’’ It is in no sense 
a question. It is an absolute requirement. 
Intemperance in drink or food or speech is 
a sin,—an unquestioned, inexcusable ‘ sin. 
However, it is usual to-day, especially in 
teaching ‘* temperance lessons,’’ to use the 
word temperance in designating the problem 
of ‘‘total abstinence.’? No misunderstand- 
ing need arise. 

Such a question might fairly be discussed 
on other grounds. - It might be proved that 
all such drinking is injurious to the body, 
and so is essentially sinful, Some persons, 
however, might deny this fact, and be sin- 
cere in their belief that for themselves the 
moderate use of liquor is both pleasurable 
and beneficial. It is wiser therefore to ap- 
proach the problem as a ‘‘ question of con- 
science,”’ 

It is well for us to be reminded, also, that 
this is only one of a very large number of 
similar questions; so that, as we study a 
temperance lesson, we may see how the 
principles involved apply with equal force to 
the delicate problems of Sabbath observance 
and social amusements and personal habits 
and indulgerices. 

For our guidance in the solution of these 
problems, there are in the New ‘Testament 
two great classic passages : Romans 14: I to 








15.: 13 and 1 Corinthians 8:1 to11:1. To 
the comprehensive teaching of these sections 
of Scripture we might add the brief, preg- 
nant phrase from 1 Corinthians 6 : 12: ‘I 
will not be brought under the power of 
any’’; by which the apostle suggests to us 
the possibility and the peril that a servant of 
Christ may become a s/ave to a habit. - This 
may be true, not only of the use of liquor, 
but of tobacco, and of other indulgences, in 
the absence of which one becomes restless 
and uncomfortable and unfitted for service. 
However, in treating the problem, in the 
Epistle to the Romans, Paul has in mind 
practises which, as. he argues, he is willing 
to regard, for the time, as harmless ; and in 
relation to these he states three great princi- 
ples:./1) We should mot condemn. one an- 
other (Rom. 14: I-12); (2) we should of 
endanger or offend one another (Rom. 14 : 
13-23); (3) we should follow the example of 
rist in self-sacrificing dove toward one an- 
other (Rom. 15 : 1-13). These principles he 
applies to the question of Sabbath observ- 
ance, of a vegetable diet, of the use of wine. 
In the Corinthian pessage he is. consider- 
ing more narrowly the question of eating 
‘*meat offered to idols,’’ and he lays down 
the four great principles that (1) we must 
regard the welfare of our brother Christian 
(1 Cor. 8); and (2) wé¢ must consider the 
effect upon our work and influence (1 Cor. 
9); and (3) we must consider our own moral 
peril (1 Cor. 10 : I-13); and (4) we must 
beware of offending ovr Lord (1 Cor. 10: 14- 
30); and, in conclusion, he gives the brief 
but comprehensive words : ‘* Whether there- 
fore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God’’ (10 : 31);-and 
‘seeking the profit of the many’’ (10 ;, 32 
to II : I). 
As we ponder these abiding principles and 
seek to apply thém to our present problems, 
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| Judge. 


LESSON FOR NOV. Q (Rom. 14 : 7-21) 


we shall see ever emerging and ever pre- 
eminent the great fundamental law of Coris- 
tian charity. Paul always sang ay the 
sacredness of private juugwent, he defends 
the rights of the ual; but he intimates 
that the most sacred of po ep foo Cage 
forego our rights for the of others, and 
that it is not only a privilege, but an obvious 
duty, as we face ‘‘ questions of conscience,”’ 
to limit our liberty by love. 


Daily Studies 


Monday.— Romans 14 : 1-12, Do not 
n this chapter Paul is considering 
the over-scrupulous Christian who felt that 
his salvation depended upon certain ascetic 
ractises, He is called ‘‘ weak in faith,’’ 
use a stronger, truer faith would show 
him that acceptance with God does not de- 
pend upon minute matters of diet, or the ob- 
serving of holy days. However, the ‘‘ weak 
brother”? is not to condemn his fellow- 
Christian who fails to share his scruples; 
and he that is strong in the faith is not to 
despise the brother whose ‘‘ conscience is 
more tender.’? JMutual toleration is the 
first law to observe in ‘‘ questions of con- 
science.’’? Paul here enforces the Jaw by 
the truth that all Christians are servants of 
the Lord. We belong to him and he is to 
judge us. How can we judge the servants 
of another? We are each to *‘ give account 
of himself’? (Matt. 7 : 1-5 5; 1 Cor. 4 : 1-5). 
Tuesday.—Romans 14: 13423. Do mot 
offend. ‘The temptation of the ‘weak 
brother ’’ is censoriousness ; the temptation 
of ‘* the strong’’ is selfishness, In the first 
half of this chapter the apostle warned all 
Christians against condemning one another 
in ‘‘ matters of conscience,’’ but he had spe- 
cially in mind ‘‘ the weak ’’; in the last half 
of the chapter he has specially in mind “ the 
strong.’’ It is not enough for a Christian 
to ask what effect his practise may have upon 
himself, he must also ask what effect it 
may have upon his brother. What a 
sin to endanger the soul of another who, 
by the influence of our selfish gratification, 
may be led to act contrary to his conscience. 
It is not enough to decide that a practise is 
harmless fer us in itself alone ; we must also 
be certain that it is right.in-view of all the 


circumstances. It is not‘a matter of so much |- 


importance that we should have our own 
way, and indulge in every practise we may 
not consider wrong ; what is of supreme im- 
portance is the salvation and well-being of 
our brother, If under all the conditions we 
‘have any doubt as to the innocence of an 
act, if we are unable to determine whether 
it is morally right or wrong, then to act is to 
sin (I John 3:4; Jas.4: 17; Rom. 14: 23). 

Wednesday.—Romans 15: 1-13. Jmitate 
the self-sacrifice of Christ. **Questions of 
conscience’? will not be rightly answered 
until Christians. are willing to deny them- 
selves for the sake of others. We are to re- 
member ‘*‘ the weak in faith,’? we are ‘‘ not 
to please ourselves.’? We are each one to 
please his neighbor, ‘‘unto edifying.’’ In 
sacrificial love, Christ has given us the per- 
fect example. _ Whatever our scruples or 
our rights, love will enable us to live in 
ware harmony with others, and the result 
will be the praise and glory of God (Gal. 6: 
2-5; Gal. § : 13, 14; 2 Cor. 8:9; Gal. 2: 
20; 1 John 4: 7-21), 

Thursday.—t1 Corinthians 8 : 1-13. Here 
the apostle is dealing specifically with the 
problem of the eating of meat which had 
first been offered in sacrifice to idols. It 
suggests, too, the difficulties involved and 
the many forms these questions of conscience 
assume to-day. Idolatrous practises were 
interwoven with all the social practises and 
religious and political customs of the com- 
munity. It was very difficult for a Christian 
to determine his duty and to decide what 
was right for him todo, Paul devotes three 
chapters of this Epistle to the discussion of the 
problem. Here he lays down the great 
principle that, even in a practise morally in- 
different, indulgence may cause my brother 
to stumble, therefore liberty must be limited 
by dove. As in Romans 15, Paul is here 
specially addressing the ‘‘ strong brother,’’ 
who knows an idol to be nothing, and the 
eating of meat offered to idols to be inno- 
cent, but whose example might influence some 
brother to act contrary to conscience, who 
thought that by eating such meat he was 
recognizing an idol (2 Cor. 6:3; Gen. 4: 9; 
Matt. 18 : 6). 

Friday.—t Corinthians 9 : 1-26. After 
urging others to give up their rights for the 
sake of some, Paul cites as an example his 
own practise in the matter of receiving a 
salary for preaching. He insists that all 
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ministers have a right to such support; but 
oe gw under the nt conditions at 
oman Ny 
t suggest 

tives, he renounces his 
us the great principle: /n 
danger your service ; ‘all things 
to all men.’’ The last phrase has been. pe- 
culiarly misunderstood, It does not mean 
that we are to sacrifice our principles, but 
that we are to yield even our innocent rights 
and indulgences if we can thus avoid giving 
offense and so can further our service for 
Christ. Many ministers and other Christian 
workers have greatly lessened their ible 
influence for good stubbornly insisting 
upon some questionable practise which they 


may ¢n- 


regarded as innocent, but which has been an’ 


oftense to their fellow-workers, Paul further 


illustrated his loving self-sacrifice by his. 


practise in the matter of ceremonial observ- 
ances; and he concludes the chapter by 
stating that if one is to win a crown in the 
service of Christ he must practise much self- 
denial; as an athlete who 1s striving for the 
prize (2 Timothy 2: 1-13; 4: 1-7). 
Saturday.—t1 Corinthians 10 : 1-13. Jadud- 
gence may endanger the spiritual life. Mis 
true of many ‘‘ amusements ’’ and uf other 
forms of indulgence that they do not aid, but 
positively retard, spiritual growth, and open 
the way for failuresand sin. The ‘‘ moderate 
drinker ’’ insists that his habit brings him no 
ill; but all drunkards were once moderate 
drinkers. Paul illustrates the peril of such 
actises by reference to familiar incidents 
in the history of Israel. In spite of all their 
wonderful privileges and sincere professions, 
the people were led astray and fell into sin 
because unwilling to endure hardship and 
self-denial. Let us take heed and beware 
of self-indulgence and of self-confidence. 
Let us, however, not fear; if we are true to 
our Lord, deliverance is assured us. So the 
section concludes with this word of cheer 
(vs. 13,6; Num. 11: 4, 34; Psa. 106 : 14,15). 
Sunday.—t Corinthians 10 : 14 to 11: IL. 
In the matter of ‘‘ meat offered to idols”’ 
Paul showed that while such meat could un- 
doubtedly be eaten by a Christian, there 
were places and occasions where such eating 


would definitely identify the eater with idol- 
aters and idol worship, and thus grieve the 
Lord. It was in- connection that Paul 
stated’ another great principle in reference to 
certain innocent practises: Jndu ¢ may 
identify us with the world and enemies 
of Christ ; therefore we must take heed lest 
we * the Lord to jealousy.’’ Our 
Lord wants our faithfulness to him to be 
plainly shown, Denying ourselves innocent 
indulgences under certain circumstances may 
suggest our loyalty to Christ. Paul con- 

his message warning us not to 
offend our fellow-Christians, but to follow 
his example of self-sacrifice for the saving 
and strengthening of others. The law of 
love is nowhere so needful and so significant 
as in the solving of these difficult ** questions 
of conscience ”’ (John 13 : 34, 35 3; Rom. 13: 
8-10; 1 Cor. 13; Gal. 5 : 13, 14). 


Questions for Additional Study 
1. What are the six ‘‘ woes’’ of Isaiah 


5 : 8-24? 
2. How does intemperance result? (1 
20 : 13-21. 


3. What is the warning in Isaiah 28 : 1-4? 

4. What is the story of the Rechabites? 
(Jer. 3: 

5. How does Paul contrast ‘‘ the works of 
the flesh’’ and ‘‘the fruit of the Spirit’’? 
(Gal. 5 : 19-23.) 

6. What is the substance of 1 Peter 4: 1-11? 

7. What call to sobriety and watchfulness 
in Romans 13 : 11-14? 

Books for Reference 

**Romans,’’ Vol, III, by W. H. Griffith 
Thomas, D.D. (Revell, $1). 

‘* Romans,’’ in the International Revision 
Commentary, by M. B. Riddle, D.D. (Scrib- 
ners, $1). 

‘*The Epistle to the Romans,’’ in The 
Expositor’s Bible Series, by Bishop H. C, G, 
Moule (Doran, 60 cents), 

**Romans,’’ in the Cambridge Bible for 
schools, by Bishop Moule (Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Press, $1). 

Other. commentaries on Romans will be 
found helpful.’ 
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[| FOR FAMILY WORSHIP / 


By John Timothy Stone, D.D. ) 





T IS too much a matter ot fact for thought- 
ful people to be ignorant or irresponsive 
to the rapid advance and influence of 

total abstinence. The distiller, brewer, mer- 
chant, and user of alcoholic beverages will 
naturall¥Y oppose, resent, and ridicule all 
such statement, but this is expected, and in 
no way changes or lessens the facts. In 
America unparalleled advance has_ been 
made, and men of force have entered the 
fighting ranks with patient, persistent, and 
dauntless determination. State after state 
has chased the traffic out of its borders into 
other states less aware of the serious issue. 
Railroads, busiress organizations, and edu- 
cational boards have asserted themselves un- 
mistakably. 

On which side of this question is the church 
of Christ toenlist? Asindividuals, as Chris- 
tians, there can be but one sure and safe 
place, 

A Scotch clergyman was kindly twitted 
by his colleagues for abstaining from a social 
glass. He frankly and manfully replied, 
**No, I am opposed in every way to the use 
of liquor, and why should I be otherwise 
when my own father, once honored, a clergy- 
man of our own denomination, was forced to 
leave his charge, and died in disgrace be- 
cause he allowed himself to indulge in 
its use?” 





November 3 to 9 
Mon.—Rom. 14 : 7-21. i 
Abstinence for the Sake of Others. 

The safe and helpful way is that which 
does not edge the precipice! Not how near 
the danger-point, but how far can I keep 
from it. Many cannot walk near that edge 
without failing. ‘The man who-ignores the 
danger is enticing his brother to it.. The 
meaning of self-sacrifice in little matters of 
personal indulgence is an unknown quantity 
to many who name the Master’s name, 

Our blessed Lord, thou who hast given up 
thine all for us, may we freely and willingly 
deny ourselves the things which may tempt 


and injure others, May we desire to do only 
those things which are without question. 
For Christ's sake. Amen, 


Tues.—Jer. 21 : 3-14, 
Corruption and Punishment. 

The punishment of sin, no matter what its 
form, is inevitable; generally, it is self- 
resultant, The results of wrong-doing are 
seen and found in the wrong-doer himself, 
The indulgence of the body weakens it so 
that it is unable to fight its own battles, It 
also usually deadens the sensibilities; it 
blinds the eyes. Others see what the indulger 
does not see himself. Sin is selt-deceiving 
and suicidal. 


Our loving Father, may we be pure and 
true, without the corruption or falsity which 
come through self-indulgence and sin, May 
we reconsider and judge without prejudice 
the personal habits which have proved dis- 
astrous to others. Help us to dislodge from 
our lives the habits which we find tt neces- 
sary to persistently defend. In thy name, 
Amen, 


Wed.—Hos. 7: 1-7. Uncontrolled Passion. 

This is a picture of the extreme to which 
passion goes. Like a great conflagration, it 
gains force in its own expenditure until it 
overwhelms. Back in the centuries Ne- 
ander wrote : 

** His soul like bark with rudder lost 

On Passion's changeful tide was tossed, 
Nor vice nor virtue had the power 
Beyond the impression of the hour. 
And oh, when Passion tules, how rare 
The hours that fall to Virtue’s share.” 

O Thou who art the great deliverer of the 
souls of men, save us from the sins which 
rob us of our true best selves. Bind us, we 
pray thee, so closely to thyself that we may 
Jeel the power of thy control, and learn to 
be able to do thy will at all times and in all 
places. This we ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Thurs.— Matt. 24 : 32-51. Watchfulness. 


The watchful life is the safe life and the only 
life. Watchfulness ceases to exist when it is 
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not constant. We are to watch our lives at 

all times. Passing recently a score of pris- 

oners working on a granite building, 1 saw 

the temporary watch-tower built without- 
with a guard stationed on it. Every man 

was under his eye every moment. ape 

was impossible. We must always waéch if 

we are to keep out of sin. 


Dear Lord, we realise that no weakness 
we have is more prevalent than our careless- 
ness. Wemean to watch, but our eyes either 
become heavy or wander to the scenes which 
attract and allure. May we have a definite 
object in each day, and give ourselves unre- 
mittingly to guard it, In thy name, Amen, 


Fri.—1 Cor. 8: 1-13, Self-Denial. 

We cannot be too careful in matters of 
meaning to others, It is better to err on the 
side of self-denial than on the side of self- 
indulgence. - After ten months of hard fight- 
ing and victory a young man fell] back into 
the curse and heath of drink because be saw 
one of his Christian heroes sipping wine at a 
wedding. Of course it was the exceptional 
and unusual thing done oniy in courtesy, but 
was it worth the price? 


Our Saviour and Elder Brother, may we 
keep ever before us that life of thine which 
so constantly and joyfully was an expression 
of self-denial, ay we never be off our 
guard, but mindful of the weaknesses of our 
fellow-men, May our example to-day help 
others toward thee. For thy sake. Amen, 


Sat.—1 Cor. 10: 23to 1f:1. Christian Liberty. 

We sometimes consider liberty as the 
power to do, Is it not equally the power 
not todo? ‘*Let’s have a drink,’’ one said. 
His friend replied, ‘* No, thank you.’’ ‘* Why 
not?’’ came back. ‘I don’t have to,’’ was 
the answer. Liberty in Christ means power 
and character to say** No”’ at the right time, 
and to stick to it. 


Our Father in heaven, by thy wondrous 
controd.and consecration. thou hast given to 
us a perfect law of liberty and freedom of 
will, May we be free enough from the con- 
ventional of life todo what we should,,and 
refrain from that which causes anather to 
stumble or fall. . For the Saviour’s sake, 
Amen, . 
Sun.—1 Cor. 9 : 16-27. 

Paul’s Use of Christian Liberty. - 

Paul was a free citizen, independent in 
life and scholarship, but he freely made him- 
self a servant of his fellow-men that he might 
win and save them. He strove daily for 
mastery over himself. He kept under his 
body and brought it into subjection.. And he 
says that every man that so striveth is tem- 
perate in all things, 

Eternal Father, thou who dost control all 
thy universe by thy laws and will, help us 
by thy strength that we may work out thy 
plan in our lives. Maywe never let our in- 
clinations nor appetites unfit us for conquest 
Sor thee. May we never be cast aside by thee 
because we have let our bodies conquer us. 
In thy name we ask it, Amen, 


. 


Children at Home 














The House on the Post 
By Anne Porter Johnsen 


ARY’S father fastened the cutest little 
house you ever saw on the top of the 
great, high post which stood on the 

lawn. Why, who ever heard of a house on 
the top of a post! Well, it’s true, anyway ! 
The cute little house had two stories. It was 
painted white, and had windows and a door. 

** There, now,’’ said father, ‘*‘ Mrs. Jenny 
Wren’s house is ready for her whenever she 
comes. I think she’ll be along soon.’’ 

Sure enough, in a few days Mr. and Mrs. 
Wren came along and saw the house. ‘‘ Oh, 
see that dear little house !’? exclaimed Mrs. 
Wren. ‘It’s just what we’re looking for.’’ 

** Ves,” agreed Mr. Wren, ‘it’s well- 
built and strong. Sometimes these fine- 
looking houses are just tacked together, but 
this is perfectly safe.’’ 

** Let’s move in,’’ suggested Mrs. Wren. 

So Mr, and Mrs. Wren began at once to 
move in, They brought straw and grass and 
other things, and made a nice nest the very 
first thing. They lined the nest with feathers, 
so that it would be soft and warm, It was 
quite a job, but they chirped and sang and 


(Continued on next page) 
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E Thanksgiving num- 
ber of The Sunday School 
Times, to appear November 


8, 1913, will bring before its’ 


readers a notable presenta- 
tion of facts for which the 
whole Christian world may 
well be thankful. 


A REMARKABLE photograph 
showing what is said to be 
the biggest gathering of Christians 
in the history of modern Protestant 
foreign missions. will illustrate the 
special cover of the Thanksgiving 
number. At Seoul, Korea, last 
April, 14,700 Sunday-school mem- 
bers assembled in a great Sunday- 
school Rally in the North Palace 
Grounds. How profoundly this 
stirred the non-Christian commu- 
nity and officials will be told by a 
member of the Oriental Sunday 
School Tour Party, Mr. Frank L. 
Brown, in his article describing this 
and other great causes for thanks- 
giving in the Sunday-school history 
of the past twelve months. 


“~ 


HENEVER a great leader 

dies, people say that no 
one else can ever take his place. 
And, often,.some one else does. 
Thanksgiving for New Leader- 
ship ought to be constantly in 
our hearts, as we see God’s- in- 
finite resources among the men of 
his choice. _ President Robert Ellis 
Thompson, S.T.D., author of ‘The 
Hand of God in American History,” 
will write on this theme. 


% 


PPORTUNITIES for the 

evangelization of the world 
are being made to-day with an un- 
expectedness and a rapidity that 
would have astounded the mission- 
aries of only a few years ago. The 
causes for missionary thanksgiving 
during the past twelve months are 
overwhelming. One of the leading 
living authorities in this field, Pro- 
fessor Harlan P. Beach, F.R.G.S., 
of Yale University, will impressively 
mass the great missionary facts of 
the year, showing Christendom’s 
mighty causes for thanksgiving, 


W* usually talk about being 
thankful for what we have 
received. We don’t always realize 
that we have great reason for be- 
ing thankful for what we have not 
received. The. leading editorial 
in the Thanksgiving number of the 
Times may startle some into a new 
sense of their reasons for thankful- 
ness, pointing out how constantly 
God blesses us by saving us from 
the things that we deserve to have 
happen to us, and by withholding 
from us the things that we asked for. 
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(Continued fram preceding page) 
talked—it didn’t seem so very hard after all, 
because they were ‘so happy. When folks 
are happy work seems quite easy, and birds 
are like folks in that way, I.suppose. Be- 
fore many days there were eggs in the nest. 

Mary watched Mr. and Mrs. Wren get 
settled to housekeeping, but of course ihe 
couldn’t see the nest nor the eggs in the 
nest. Mrs. Wren was very busy, and had 
no time to visit the neighbors, and so Mary 
saw very little of her for quite a while. 

Two weeks later there was bustle and stir 
about the little house on the top of the post, 
and father said there must be baby birds in 
the nest. Father and Mother Wren were 
certainly very proud and happy, and the way 
they had to work to get enough food for 
those baby birds made Mary laugh. 

But one day a terrible accident happened. 
One of the little birds wanted to see what 
was going on outside the little house. It 
wiggled out of the nest, and then on out to 
the porch in front, and oh, oh! it leaned 
over a little too far, and down, down, down, 
it went to the ground, It lay quiet a mo- 
ment, and then it began to cry for its mother. 
Fathef and Mother Wren were both away 


hunting for food for their babies, and couldn’t 


hear the poor baby bird on the ground. It 
was too young to fly, and so it flopped about 
until it was close to the post, and waited for 
Father and Mother Wren to come home, 

Pretty soon Mary came eut to the swing 
and saw the baby bird lying on the ground. 
Her father and mother had gone to market. 
Wasn’t it funny ? Father and Mother Wren, 
who lived in the tiny white house on the 

ost, and Father and Mother Gordon, who 
ived in the big, big white house down on 
the ground, had gone on the same errand— 
to get food for their children. Of course 
Mary wouldn’t have harmed that baby bird 
for a hundred dollars, but what if a dog or a 
cat should come along ! 

When Father Gordon came home Ma 
was still sitting by the post, watching that no 
harm came to the baby bird. He brought 
the ladder, and carried Mother Wren’s baby 
up to the house on the top of. the post, and 
put it inthe nest with’the other baby birds, 

After a while Father and Mother Wren 
came home, and their children were all safe. 
There was a great deal of chirping and twit- 
tering and all kinds of noises in the little 
house, and Mary thought perhaps the little 
birds~were telling their father and mother 
about ‘the accident, but she wasn’t sure, be- 
cause she had never learned the bird language. 


REYNOLDSBURG, OHIO. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, November 9, 1913 


Christian Home Life (2 Tim. 1 : 1-5). 
A meeting in some member’s home, 
if convenient, led by the social 
committee. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.— Home transformed (Mark § : 15-20). 
‘TuEs.—Home-lovers (Prov. 25 : 17; Titus 


2:5). 
’ wan.—Woriky mother (Prov. 31 : 10-31). 
‘THuRs. —Christ in the home (Matt. 8 : 14- 


17 
FriEL—A Christian home (Philemon). 
Sat.—Hospitable homes (Matt. 25 : 34-40). 
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How may we show our religion in the home? 
The place of the family altar. 
What virtue is most ded in our h ? 





HERE is a very significant line in the 
dedieation” of Mrs. Kingsley’s life of 
her husband, Charles Kingsley : 

** Whose hi virtues were known only 

To his wife, his children, his servants, and 

the poor."’ 
Of how many of us could it be truthfully said 
that: our: best: virtues are known only in our 
homes? Isit-not true that many of us show 
our best virtues outside of our homes and the 
weaknesses and roughnesses of our charac- 
ters within ? 
6 


There is a fine New Testament idea found 
in Romans 16 : 5, 23; 1 Corinthians 16 : 19; 
Colossians 4:15. Evidently in the begin- 
ning, after Christian Jews had been put out 
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of the syn es or when they could no 
longer find the full satisfaction of their re- 
ligious needs in the synagogue, and when 
there had come into the church Gentiles to 
whom the pe es would not have been 
even if they wished to go to them, 
urches grew up inside people’s homes. 
Those who had large homes, Tike Gaius in 
Corinth, acted as hosts to the church. De- 
vout ple like Aquila and Priscilla, made 
their home, wherever they were, in Rome or 
in Philippi, a center of worship and service, 
so that the household itself was a true church. 
Is there a church in our home? Would any 
one coming in find the rest and peace and 
holiness of a temple there? 


% 


Christianity is not the real thing, it is not 
the power and vitality which it was meant to 
be, unless it stands the test of home life, 
penetrates the family relationships, and sweet- 
ens and controls our common experiences and 
act vities, 

* 


A beautiful collection of prayers published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York City, and: 
entitled ‘A Chain of Prayer Across the 
Ages,’’ contains several old prayers which 
we may well offer now in behalf of our own 
homes : 


For the Divine Presence in the Home 

Almighty and everlasting God, be thou pres- 
ent with us in all our duties, and grant the pro- 
tection of thy presence to all that dwell in this 
house, that thou mayest be known to be the 
Defender of this household and the Inhabitant 
of this dwelling ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

For the Home 

O Blessed Jesus, who for thirty years didst 
dwell in thy humble-Htdme at Nazareth, be with 
thy servants in this our home;-keep from it all 
pride and selfishness and impurity, that it may 
be a dwelling-place meet for thy sacred Pres- 
ence, Grant us to growin grace and in the 
knowledge and love of thee ; guide us through+ 


ry | out our life on earth, comfort us in all troubles, 


strengthen us in all weakness, and bring us at 
last to thy Home in Heaven, where, with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, thou livest and 
reignest, one God, werld without end. 
For Mutual Help in. the Household 

O Heavenly Father, shed forth thy blessed 
Spirit richly on all the.members of this house- 
hold. Make each one of us an instrument in 
thy hands for good. Purify our hearts, strengthen 
our minds and bodies, fill us with mutual love. 
Let no pride, no self-conceit, no rivalry, no dis- 
pute, ever spring up amongst us. Make us ear- 
nest and true, wise and prudent, giving no just 








Built Right 


Stomach, Nerves and Thinker Restored by 
Grape-Nuts Food 


The number of persons whose ailments 
were such that no other food could be 
retained at all is large, and reports are 
on the increase. 

‘* For 12 years I suffered from dyspep- 
sia, finding no food that did not distress 
me,” writes a Wisconsin lady. ‘‘I was 
reduced from 145 to 90 pounds, gradu- 
ally growing weaker until I could leave 
my bed only a short while at a time, 
and became unable to speak aloud. 

‘*Three years ago I was attracted by 
an article on Grape-Nuts, and decided 
to try it. 

** My stomach was so weak I could not 
take cream, but I used Grape-Nuts with 
milk and lime water. It helped me from 
the first, building up my system in a 
manner most astonishing to the friends 
who had thought my recovery impos- 
sible. 

‘*Soon I was able to take Grape-Nuts 
and cream for breakfast and lunch at 
night, with an egg and Grape-Nuts for 
dinner. 

‘*T am now able to eat fruit, meat and 
nearly ali vegetables for dinner, but 
fondly continue Grape-Nuts for break- 
fast and supper. 

**At the time of beginning Grape-Nuts 
I could scarcely speak a sentence with- 
out changing words around or ‘ talking 
crooked’ in some way, but I have be- 
come so strengthened that I no longer 
have that trouble.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

*« There’s areason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the Above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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LESSON FOR NOV. 9 (Rom. 14 : 7-21) 


cause for offense ; and may thy holy peace rest 
upon us this day and every day, sweetening our 
trials, cheering us in our work, and keeping us 
— to the end ; through Jesus Christ our 


For a Blessing on the Home 


Bless, O, Lord, this house and all who dwell 
in it, as thou wast pleased to bless the house of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; that within these 
walls may dwell an angel of light, and that we 
who dwell ther in it, may receive the abun- 
dant dew heavenly blessing, and through 
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thy tenderness joice in peace and quiet; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
+ 

The one great word of Christ’s which 
covers all the needs of the home is love. It 
is because Christ brought into the world a 
new love, a home love from God, the Father 
of the family, that there are homes, and these 
homes are perfect homes, patterned after the 
heavenly home, just in proportion as they 
are full of love. 





Your Temperance Questions Answered } 


By Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens **"minssdsn.Sintsy schscl Association 











Our Sunday-school wants to do its share in 

our state “dry.” We want to sow 

our community with temperance information. 
What is the best plan ?—L. W. 

END-stamps to the ‘ Think - It- Over 
Poster Committee,’’ 11 Mason Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., and request circu- 

lar and samples giving instructions for post- 
ing a town with temperance facts. Men’s 
classes and ‘‘ teen-age ’’ boys can co-operate 
effectively in conducting ‘*‘ Poster-Paster- 
Parties,’’ to placard bill-boards, trees, store- 
windows, fences, vestibules of public build- 
ings, premises where permission can be ob- 
tamed, especially the premises of physicians. 
Many churches gladly put up bulletin-boards 
for temperance posters. ‘This is most help- 
ful, as churches usually have prominent sites. 

The poster plan is used in France, Ger- 
many, and in a number of cities in the Uni- 
ted States. Temperance posters were an 
important factor in making West Virginia a 
dry state last fall. Investigate this poster- 
party plan, 


In our completely graded elementary divis- 
ion we find that no two grades have temper- 
ance teaching on the same Sunday. 
want to employ some plan that will interest the 
whole elementary division in temperance at the 
same time. —L, 

RY one of these plans: 
1. The** Temperance Five Minzites,”’ 
—Once'or twice a month, as part of 
the general exercises for the whole elemen- 
tary division, have a ‘Temperance Five 
Minutes.”? For example: 

A temperance chalk-talk. 

A temperance object-lesson, . 

Drill the whole division on a temperance 
song. 

Drill in memorizing the temperance pledge. 

Drill in Bible temperance texts. 

Tell a short temperance story. 

Show and explain a temperance chart, 
map, or picture. 

Send a stamp to the Pennsy!vania Sabbath 
School Association, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, requesting a copy of the Tem- 
perance Department Manual. This gives a 
list of thirty ‘¢ Temperance Five Minutes.’’ 

2. Temperance Mottoes.—Let the depart- 
ment superintendents have the Beginners, 
Primary children, and Juniors memorize ap- 
propriate temperance mottoes. When the 
entire elementary division assembles, call 
for the special temperance mottoes from 
each department. The children greatly enjoy 
responding. 

A ten-cent booklet entitled, ‘* Graded 
Temperance Helps’’ contains many such 
mottoes (William H, Dietz, 20 East Randolph 
Street, Chicago). 

3. A Temperance Corner.—One large ele- 
mentary division room reserves Conspicuous 
wall-space for a ‘* Temperance Corner.’’ 
Here hangs a big wall-pledge, on each side 
of which a beautiful flag is draped. Over 
the wall-pledge and flags is stretched a con- 
stantly lengthening festoon of signed pledge- 
cards bearing the names of Juniors who have 
signed, the cards being fastened with ribbon. 
Each Junior who is a pledge-signer is en- 
couraged to become a pledge-winner, and to 
enlist schoolmates and friends as pledge- 
signers. When such pledges are secured 
the work is recognized, and the signed cards 
are received with a pleasant little ceremony 
by the elementary division superintendent, 
and the newly signed cards are attached with 
ribbon to the card of the successful pledge- 
winner, 

Temperance hand-work is displayed in this 
temperance corner. Some of the charts, 
maps, and pictures used by the teacher in 
connection with a temperance lesson are 
afterwards copied by the children, the best 
specimens being displayed in the corner. 








Frequent changes of hand-work keep inter- 
est keen, 

On a large temperance calendar are shown 
items and clippings collected by the Juniors, 

While the Juniors furnish most of the ma- 
terial for the ‘* temperance corner ’’ display, 
the primary children and even the Beginners 
feel_a proprietorship in it, and watch its 
progress and its changes with great interest. 


I cannot endorse anti-c teaching or 
‘*anti”’ anything teaching. Our work should 
be positive. Anti-cigarette work is negative. 
tall, A 





IGHTLY considered, anti - cigarette 
teaching is positive in its purpose and 
in its nature, ‘The inspiration of anti- 

cigarette work is the big, positive pur- 
pose to secure health, strength, efficiency, 
unhindered spirituality. But the cigarette 
habit is a specific and tremendous obstacle 
to the securing of these positive things. 
Until we can banish this habit, our positive 
purpose cannot be achieved. 

To illustrate, consider anti-tuberculosis 
work, or the anti-typhoid campaign, with its 
slogan, ‘* Swat the fly.’’ In these efforts 
our thoughts are not fixed ultimately on 
tuberculosis germs or on flies. Our goal is 
health, vitality, vigor,—a positive objective. 
The work becomes positive because the goal 
is positive, Our thought is health ; there- 
fore we sweep the enemies of health out of 
the way. ° 

Every sane farmer who expects a fine 
apple crop or potato crop or cucumber crop 
knows he must deal definitely with the spe- 
cific enemies of apples and potatoes and 
cucumbers, Therefore, with the glad posi- 


tive expectation of splendid crops in his |. 


mind, he sprays against worms and bugs and 
fungus ; and he weeds. But anti-weed work 
and anti-insect work, destructive as it is to 
weeds and insects, is not negative. It is 
positive because it is a necessary proceeding 
in the accomplishment of his poSitive pur- 
pose,—perfect crops. 

In these days when the destructive cigar- 
ette is used by the billion, menacing the 
physical, mental, and spiritual development 
of our generation, anti-cigarette work is 
as necessary as weeding and spraying are 
necessary to the fruit grower. We may 
make it positive work if we pursue it with 
a positive goal in mind, the inspring goal of 
wholeness, —wholeness of body, mind, char- 
acter. 





Our little country Sunday-school of fifty 
members has never held any kind of a temper- 
ance service, but we feel that itis time to begin, 
and we want to observe World’s Tem 

» November 9. We have very little 
money. Please tell us what we can do.—M.C, 
EITHER lack of money nor the small 
size of your school need prevent an 
enthusiastic, instructive, and decisive 
observance of World’s Temperance Sunday. 
The smallest school willing to invest-one dollar 
in money, and much effort in preparation, 
will find the following things possible : 

1. Have an Aim.—Focus the whole force 
of your service on some one phase of the 
temperance question, either total abstinence, 
the destruction of the liquor traffic, or the 
extinction of the tobacco habit, Let every 
part of your program bear on that one topic. 
Choose the topic that most needs discussion 
in your neighborhood. 

2. Plan Your Program.—A Sunday-school 
temperance program should present : 

Temperance Scripture. Assign Bible texts 
to be memorized and recited. 

Temperance prayer by your best temper- 
ance worker. 

Temperance song,—choruses for the entire 
school ; solos, quartets, etc., from those able 


( Continued on next page) 







speed and emulation. 


togen—tlie food-tonic. 


no unkind reaction, 


\Ilo MATTER what your tity somerset 
sphere—SANATOGEN 
will make you healthier  <exbsay,, resores 


Whether you are called into public life, are engaged 
in business, or simply ‘‘ keep house,’’ you may have 
felt the debilitating and grinding effects of modern 


You may luckily have escaped acute sickness, but 
have felt tired, dragged down, nervous, irritable, have z 
suffered from headache and indigestion. 

You can-make the. acquaintance through their let- 
ters of .a- multitude of distinguished women in all 
walks of life who-once felt as you do, but have be- 
come onte more strong, energetic and healthy through 
the revitalizing! and reinvigorating powers of Sana- 


Over.18,000 physicians whose letters are on file 
corroborate ‘this’ wonderful testimony by writing ot % 
thejr observations: of Sanatogen, ‘stating how it re- 
vivifies the nexves,, promoting sleep, and helping di- 
gestiong how, it.-builds. up the blood, creating new 
strength and the power to do and accomplish. 

Sanatogen..is purest albumen and organic phos- 
phorus, :a quickly and easily absorbed food for tired 
nerves and ‘depleted. cell and tissues which can be 
pleasantly taken in milk, cocoa, etc., and which leaves S. Navy and 


Write for a Free copy of “ Nerve Health Regained’ 


If you wish to learn more about Sanatogen, before you use 
it, write for a copy of this booklet, beautifully illustrated and 
comprising facts and information of the greatest interest. ‘After 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere, in three sizes, from $1.00 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., PW '7CrE 


Sanatogen received the Grand Prize at the International Congress of Medicine, London, 191}. 


a 657 





the prominent so- 
cial reform advo- 
cate, writes: 


“Sanatogen un- 


nerves and braces the 

tient to health. 1 
toee watched its ef- 
fect on people whose 
mervous systems 
have been re | 
undermined, and 
have proved Sanato- 
gen to be most valu- 
able.”’ 


Prof. 
C. von Noorden 
of Vienna Uni- 
versity, writes : 
*Sanatogen is of 
especial value in va- 
rious forms of anz- 
mia and general de- 
bility. It is an excel- 
lent albuminous 
preparation.” 


Arnold Bennett 
The famous nov- 
elist, writes: 

‘‘Sanatogen’s tonic 
effect on me is simply 
wonderful.”’ 


% 


C. H. Stockton 
Rear Admiral U. 


President George 
Washington Uni- 
versity, writes : 
“‘Some time ago my 
physician recom- 
mended Sanatogen to 
be used in my family. 
iving it a fair 
trial, Pam thereughet 
ly convinced it is 
most excellent for the 
nerves and an invig- 
orating food tonic.” 














Why Not Use the 


_ American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American Revision 


The most correct trans- 
lation 


By the most inent 
DP. Aa eminen 
From the oldest manuscripts 


The best version of the i 
—_ Scrip- 


Prices from 35 cents up— for sale by leading 
Booksellers—send-for Booklet and Price List te 


THOMAS WELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Over 50 Years 


381 A Fourth Avenue, New York 
Agents Wanted for the Cross Reference Bible 
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CS ptt pase 
ides of the soft tones and beautiful blending in the color printing 


Adult Bible Classes! 
Brotherhood Groups! 
Young People’s Societies ! 
Mission Study Classes! 
Individuals in the Home! 


Choose a Bible Verse 


as 


a Year Text for 1914 


The plan of choosing a verse of Scripture as a.‘‘ Year Text’’ is rapidly 


growing in favor among Christian people. 


It points the believer to the 


only Source of daily strength for daily needs, and connects the Bible 
promise with the work of the day. 
These text cards are of exquisite design and delicate colorings, and are 


rinted 


in Europe. 


in Germatty by one of the best known color-printing houses 
The cards will fittingly adorn any room. = 


What moré appropriate or welcome Christmas gifts can you select for 
your friends than an assortment of these 1914 Yearly. Text Cards? 

We would. advise ordering early, to avoid later delays caused by the 
heavy mails, 

The Rev. Henry W. Frost, who conducts for The Sunday School Times 
the department on ‘‘ Questions on the Prayer Life,"’ says. this about 


inches long, upon which is 
say that I ha 
and trial, for many weeks past. A 


YEAR TEXTS 


‘ There stands upon my bureau at home a piece of paper about six 
rinted, 'God is able to deliver,” and I may 
ve lived upon these words, during a period of great perplexity 
iend has just told me that God has 


made to stand out before his eyes the words, ‘ He is a great King,’ and 
that he has found them the solace and strength of his life in a time of 
lengthened and bitter sorrow. 


thus daily life to the spirit. 


“So it is with a Year Text. It becomes daily food to the soul, and 
‘The Psalmist had such an experience in mind 


when he wrote et God's words: ‘More to be desired are they 


han gold, yea, than muc 


fine gold ; sweeter also than honey and the 


droppings of the honeycomb ; moreover by them is thy servant warned ; 


in 


keeping of them there is great reward |’ " 


The texts we have selected are six in number, printed on fine white 
cardboard in several colors, size 5x83¢ inches. Each card bears a beauti- 


ful flower design, and has a dainty silk hanger. 


I. 


oO WI > \~ N 


The texts are as follows : 


I Will do Better unto You than at your Beginnings (Ezek. 36: 12). 
I the Lord have Spoken It, and I will Do It (Ezek. 36 : 36). _ 


I will Lift up mine Eyes unto the Hills. 
My Help Cometh from the Lord (Psa. 121 : 1-2). 


Ask, and Ye Shall Receive (John 16 : 24). 
God Shall Supply All Your Need (Phil. 4 : 19). 


Call to Remembrance the Former Days (Heb. ro : 32). 
Hitherto Hath the Lord Helped Us (1 Sam. 7 : 12). 
Forget Not all His Benefits (Psa. 103 : 2 .° 


Certainly I will be with Thee (Exod. 3: 12). 
I Am with You all the Days (Matt. 28 : 20, R. V. M.) 


Go Forward (Exod. 14 : 15). 
In the Strength of the Lord (Psa. 71} 16). © 
Then Thou shalt have Good Success (Josh. 1 : 8). 


These texts will be sent postpaid to any address for ten cents each or 


$1.00 per dozen. 


1031 WALNUT STREET, - ” . < ‘a 


Please order by number as given here. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| to render them, Choose rousing songs, full 
of courage, heroism, and inspiration, Your 
hymn- book contains such selections. 
Temperance truth from God’s book, the 
Bible, and from books of science, history and 
current events. Arrange a chalk-talk, black- 
board lesson, or object-lesson, —whatever will 
teach temperance truth shrough the eye. . 


sa sag superintendent, The International 

nday-school Convention next year hopes 

to receive reports of three million pledge- 

signers in our Sunday-schools, Urge your 

Sunday - school members to enroll in this 

ga Sunday-school temperance army on 
orld’s ‘'emperance Sunday. 


3. Enlist Your Best Helpers.—Use all the. 
best talent in your school,—musical, artistic, 
elocutionary. Assign special songs to sing- 
ers, little and big. Give temperance recita- 


‘| tions to those able to render them, Get your 


most skilful artist, boy or girl, to enlarge. 
some newspaper temperance cartoon, or 


rations with flags, etc. Make your room just 
as attractive as possible. 

Request your keenest boys and girls to 
collect newspaper items and clippings bear- 
ing on the chosen topic of the day. Select 


beforehand on this reading that it may be 
effective. 

‘Invite at once the best speaker available 
to give a short talk, or to teach the lesson to 
the whole school. Give this speaker his 
time limits, and emphasize the importance 
of the opportunity you are offering him. 


Temperance pledge-signing, led by the. 


draw a big ‘‘ wet-and-dry” map, or put an’ 
illustration on the blackboard. Have deco- 


the best, and have them read aloud. Drill” 
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Perhaps one of the doctors or school-teachers 
im your town can help you most. . : 
; , the whole school practise temperance 
songs, and learn them by heart. rill on 
- mppedaing of the pte. 

sk your to ch a temperance 
sermon, This will pt ane the lane. 
ance teaching of the Sunday-school. 

Fine temperance pi containing 
Bible truth, scientific truth, up-to-date facts, 
songs, recitations, etc., are supplied by the 
Presbyterian Temperance Committee, 72 
Conestoga Building, Pittsbu: Pa.; Metho- 
dist ‘Temperance iety, Topeka, Kans. 
Os Clarence True Wilson, Secretary) ; and 
the Anti-Saloon League, Westerville, Ohio. 
Five cents in stamps will bring you a sample. 
Even if your little school cannot carry out 
the. entire any one of those men- 
tioned will furnish much excellent material 
that you can workin. Sion 

Pledge-cards may be obtained from the 
addresses just mentioned. You can get them 
also from The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, and 

he International Sunday School Association, 
1416 Mallers Building, Chicago. 

A wall-pledge helps to create and main- 
tain a temperance atmospheré, besides mak- 
ing a beautiful decoration. Your Sunday- 
school artist can paint one in colors on mus- 
lin,enlarging the pledge-card that you choose. 
Wall-pledges containing the wording of the 
International Pledge are furnished by David 


‘| C, Cook Company, Elgin, Ill. (10 cents), 


and by the Sunday School Temperance Bu- 

reau, Riverside, Cal. (50 cents), 
Early preparation, thorough drilling, and 

faithful work will make your World’s Tem- 


- 





Temperance Facts 


perance Sunday a success, 


for Your Teaching 





Does German Beer Promote Sobri- 
ety ?—It is commonly said that one sees 
no drunkenness in Germany, and beer is 
given the credit. But whén facts are ob- 
tained ftom behind the scenes, the view is 
not so favorable. According, to statistics 
compiled by Johannes Leonhart, M. D., in 
seventy out of each one hundred convictions in 
Berlin the offense was found to have been 
committed during intoxication, 
tenburg, in 1904, one case in every five re- 
ceived in the hospitals was alcoholic. Keil 
spends annually about $300,000 for relief of 
poverty, and a full third has been found to 
be due to alcohol. 


A Worse Danger than Intoxication.— 
It is the forms of alcoholism which are not 
| signalized by intoxication on the part of the 
workman that are the most serious as a pre- 
| disposing cause to accidents, The quanti- 
ties the habitual drinker takes daily may not 
be sufficient to produce intoxication, but they 
suffice to reduce considerably alertness, to 
cause loss of acuteness of hearing and vision ; 
all their mental processes are retarded ; con- 
sequently they are less careful and accurate 
in their work, and slower to perceive dan- 
ger.—Dr. William F. Boos, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, at Twelfth International 
Congress on Hygiene and Demography, 
Washington, September, 1912. 





Striking at the Best Years.—Statistics 
from the alcoholic ward of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New. York, show that the age period 
twenty-eight to -thirty-two ze brings the 
largest percentage of alcoholic patients. The 
| alcoholic insane enter the insane hospitals of 
| New York a little later, at from thirty-eight 
| to forty-two years. The highest percentage 
| of alcoholic deaths in New York state falls 
| in the next five year period, forty-three to 
forty-seven years. All this worst wreckage 
of life from drink—acute alcoholism, alco- 
holic insanity, alcoholic death—occurs in the 
prime of life, in what should be the most 
fruitful years.—Sources: Medical and Sur- 
gical Report, Bellevue Hospital, 1904; Re- 
port New York State Commission on Lunacy, 
1911; United States Mortality Statistics for 
New York, 1904. 





German Cows Supplanting the Brew- 
ers.—Many German employers (to reduce 
| the effects of alcohol on their workmen) 
| have opened shops for the sale of non-alco- 
| holic, drinks—milk, tea, lemonade, etc. In 
the Roeeschlingsche Iron and Steel Works, 
between 1907. and 1910, the per. capita con- 
sumption of milk rose from 4% liters to 16 





In Charlot-. 





liters; that of beer fell from 21.9 liters {to 
7.2 liters. At Bonn the public demand for 
milk in the milk booths in the Munster Platz 
became so great. just before Christmas that 
the University. students, could,ngs get sereed. 
The University authorities therefore per- 
mitted thé opening of milk booths on the 
University -grounds and ‘tven* within the 
buildings, ‘ 

A License Vote—the Saloon—Pov- 
erty.—The records of the license cities in 
Massachusetts as compared with the ‘no- 
license cities during a périod of ten years, 
1901-1910, showed two and one-half times 
as many children and three times as many 
people of all.ages in the poorhouse per ten 
thousand population, two and one-third times 
as many people wholly supported. by city poor 
departments, and a thirty-five percent greater 
cost for maintaining the poor department. — 
From statistics compiled by. George A. Alden, 
Brockton, Mass., published by Massachusetts 
No-License League. i 


The Great Destroyer.—The greatest ai- 
junct and the greatest supporter to vice is 
the saloon. There is no institution quite so 
damnable in breaking down the efficiency of 
government and the integrity of the home 
and the nation. — Dean Walter 7. Sumner, 
Chairman of the Chicago Vice Commission, 
February 18, 1943. 


For the Health of the Worker,—It is 
forbidden to bring beer or alcoholic liquors 
on the premises. Whiskey, gin, wine, beer, 
and other alcoholic drinks. are especially 
harmful.— From rules and rec endations 
of National Lead Company. 


Soft Drinks to Replace Alcoholic.— 
The General Electric Works in Berlin in 
1908 opened a shop in their factory for the 
sale of non-intoxicants. . The cost is 2% 
cents a bottle. In January, 1909, 5,924 men 
bought 108,130 liters [liter—1.05 quarts 
of beer and 37,950 liters of tea, coffee, an 
soft drinks. ‘Three years later, 10,349 work- 
ers bought 155,900 liters of alcoholic and 
200,785 liters of non-alcoholic beverages. 
The accidents decreased proportionately.— 
William H. Tolman and Leonard B. Ken- 
dall, in “Safety.” 


The Austrian Army Ready for Action. 
—During the recent unsettled political con- 
ditions in Europe several hundred thousand 
soldiers were kept in readiness. Alcohol 
was almost entirely absent from the soldiers’ 
bill of fare, according: to the Vienna Corre- 


~ (Continued on next page) 


























LESSON FOR NOV. 9 (Rom. 14 : 7-21) 


camps because its highly con- 
centrated nou 


strengthen 
the langs and drive out colds 
and coughs. 


Scot & Bowne, Bloomfield N. J. 12-18 


AUSTRO AMERICAN LIN 


EUROPEAN TRIPS FOR THE ROUGH SEASON 


The Quiet Southern Track to Algiers, 
North Africa and the classic sunny 
south in the Mediterranean & Adriatic 
Regular Stops at Algiers (North Africa), 
Naples (Italy), Patras (Greece), Trieste 
(Austria—near the Tyrol); Austrian Rivi- 


era, Austro-Bohemian Watering Places, 
and the whole European Continent, 











Seven to eight days crossing the ocean, 
and. six days pleasure.trip through the 
Mediterranean. 

Sight-Seeing trips ixevery port. | Free stopovers. 














BECOME 
A NURSE 


Te Chautauqua 
School of Nursing 
has trained thousands 
of women in their own 
homes to earn $10 to 

25. a week as nurses. 
Send for a copy ot 
3 ‘ **How I Became a 
Nurse ’’ und our Year Book—248 pages, with actual 
experiences of Chautauqua Nurses. 






Forty-eight specimen lesson pages 
sent free to all inguirers. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
286 Main St. Thirteenth Year. Jamestown, N. Y. 


PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL 
AND RELIGIOUS SERVICE 


The Schauffier Missionary Training School pre- 
—_— young women of American and foreign parentage 
or social and religious service among their own people; 
also for pastors’ secretaries, and the various forms of 
institutional church work. 

Correspond. with the Principal, Mrs. Mary W. 
Mills, 5111 Fowler Ave., S. E., Cleveland, 0. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR LIFE 


a salary ranging from $800 to $1800 is 
what your Uncle Sam will pay you early 
if you work for him. Sounds good, doesn’t 
it? You will have to passa Civil Service Ex- 
amination to get a job—but that is easy. Mr. 
Patterson, former U.S.Civil Service Secretary- 
Examiner, will tell you how. Write Mr. Pat- 
terson to-day, in care oO) 

PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 
The School witha Record for Making Good. 
DO ITNOW. Box 500, Rochester, N. Y. 


“CRAYON AND CHARACTER’ 


ruth made clear through eye and ear, or 
t Ten minute talks with colored chaiks”’ | 
Here is @ great book! hot from the press! It is 
unique! There is nothing on earth to match it—and 
there never was! Sixty-two splendid talks for “‘ spe- 
aa eve, PE a ee! biome you yyy do both 

y- 12m0, fine cloth binding, net $1.00 postpaid. 
Money refunded Uf book is returned. - 


MEIGS PUBLISHING CO., Indianapolis, [Ind. 


« 
OME - MAKING, THE d 
lustrated handbeske tts FREE. 
Domestic Science courses. For home-making, teach- 
ing and well-paid positions. AMERICAN SCHOOL oF 
Home Economics, soz W. 6oth St., Cuicaco, Ix. 






















is, a 100-pp. il- 
Home study 


“TPHELPS' BROS: ‘& C0; Gen'l Agents, ‘New York | 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


( Continued from preceding page) 


spondent of the Journal of the American Med-. 
ical Association. i of long as, 
accuracy in st g, and discipline were a 

found 4 be we the absence of alcohol. 


Protection for the Man Who Does Not 
Want to Drink.-—The accessibility of alco- 
hol had given me the taste for it. e great 
majority of drinkers are born not only with~' 
out desire for alcohol, but with actual’ re- 
pugnance for it. Not the first, nor the twen- 
tieth, nor the hundredth drink succeeded in ' 

iving them the liking. But they learned 
cause alcohol was so accessible. . . . There 
will be no hardship worked on the coming | 
generation [under prohibition]. Not having | 
access to alcohol, not being predisposed 
toward alcohol, it will never miss alcohol. 
It will mean life more abundant for the 
young girls born and growing up to share 
the lives of the young men.—/ack London, 
in ‘* John Barleycorn.”” 











Books Worth N oting | 


Abraham Lincoln the Christian (By 
William J. Johnson, D.D,).—A Lincoln 
book that will well repay reading is this 
study by Dr, Johnson of Lincoin’s religious 


theless enhanced by the personal touch. A 

e ion is discursive on a wide range of 
topics. Dr, Cantlie declares Sun Yat Sen 
the most perfect man he bas ever met. 
(Revell, $1.25). 








ten words have helped us. ‘The oe of | 


Dr. Miller have cndleaked ifn to the 


be welcomed ‘by mul eS whose lives have | 
been enriched, and whose piety has been 
deepened, by his‘ gifted ‘pen. ' : 

There is nothing’ exceptional or spectacu- 
lar about his ¢areer. It was-a reutine of | 


ministry. in. home, parish, and office, but 
making manifest the savor of Christ in every 
lace. His writings reflect his experience: | 
Their tragrance arose from the white flower 
of a blameless life. He knew and loved his 
‘Lord, and the beauty of that fellowship is 
shown so clearly in his messages that all who | 
read them must covet a similar experience. 
The volume is a record and a testimony 
rather than a eulogy, because he is made to 
speak for himself, as far as possible, through 
extracts from his writings and-letters; (Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, $1 net). 


gration (By Mary Clark Barnes and Lemuel 





life. ‘The work is « most painstaking one, 
citations and instances having been verified , 
with the utmost care. The book is striking 
evidence of the writer’s claim that the foun- 
dation of the greatness of Abraham Lincoln 
was a religious belief, deep, although con- 
cealed. (Eaton & Mains, $3 net). 


A Modern Pioneer in Korea: The 
career of Henry G. Appenzeller (By William 
Elliot Griffis, D. D.).— There is romance 
connected with the career of a pioneer mis- 
sionary—romance for us, but little for him 
when the scenes are ‘‘a-borning.’’ ‘The 
Korea of 1885 was vastly different from the 
Korea of 19133. . The transformation from 
the mud hut of those days to the modern 
palace of these days is only a symptom of 
the educational, moral, and_ religious trans- 
formation which. Dr, Appenzeller. saw, and: 
of which he was an effective agent. Br 


Griffis, with sympathetic pen, commingles in" 


a most artistic way the biographical and the 
scenic. We see Korean scenery in a pano- 
rama, and Korean life in a kaleidoscope, and 
at the same time walk beside Dr. Appen- 
zeller from the time when he landed in the 
Hermit Kingdom as a novice, to the time 
when, as a veteran, he presented the nation 
with the complete Word of God in their own 
tongue. (Revell, $1.25.) 


The Influence of Christianity Upon | 


Social and Political Ideas (by A. J. Car- 
lyle, D.D.) is a very thoughtful and reada- 
ble book. Itis, for one thing, a fine vindi- 
cation of Paul’s great utterance in Romans 
13 from the abuses made of it by the cham- 
pions of despotic government. It also shows 
that the Christian conceptions of human 
equality, and of the unity of life as bound by 
ties which none can escape, have helped to 
the creation of the.modern state. So also 
the uniform teaching of the Christian church 
that property is the creation of the state to 
restrain the free play of avarice and cupidity, 
but is held subject to the claim of the needy 
‘upon our kindness, stands for the exact 
truth against both socialist and individualist 
exaggerations. Dr. Carlyle casts light on 
these subjects from the literature of the pa- 
triotic and medieval era in a very interesting 
way. He writes with modesty and good 
judgment. (Young Churchman Co., 60 
cents net.) 


Sun Yat Sen and the Awakening of 
China (By James Cantlie, M.D.). —Every 
item connected with the career of Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen is of interest. In 1887, Dr. Cantlie 
founded in Hongkong the ‘‘ College of Med- 
icine for the Chinese.”” Dr. Sun was the 
first graduate. Dr. Cantlie became attached 
to Sun in his student days, assisted him in 
his medical career, encouraged him in his 
revolutionary aspirations, received him as a 
refugee from Canton, helped him escape to 
Japan, rescued him from his kidnaped im- 
prisonment at the London Chinese Embassy, 
received him in his London home, enter- 
tained “him there on his’ final journey to 
China, and he still corresponds with him. 
While the book fails to meet expectation as 
a hand-book combining in one chronicle all 
that is known of Sun Yat Sen, it is never- 


Call Barnes).—One of the. most serious 
| problems confronting the church in America 
| is the Christianizing of the great stream of 
| immigrants pouring into the count 
one of the greatest hindrances in solving it 
is the un-Christian attitude of many. church- 
members toward the foreigner. Apything 
that tends to break down this prejudice is of 
value, ‘The latest text-book issued under 
| the direction of the Goungil of Women for 


at Jamestown in: 1607 tothe present day. 
The book is interesting and:informing, and 
no one who reads it can fail to have, not only 
new. sympathy for.the. foreigner, but new.re- 
spect for him,and new hope that he may ul- 
timatély become’ a ‘power for good both ‘n 
the church and the community,” /Révell, 50 
cents nenyr &s s ONtR Racer. 2 


America, God’s Melting Pot (By Laura 
Gerould Craig).—As*a ‘supplement to their 
text-book, ‘*’TThe New America,’’ noticed 
above, the’ Council ‘of Women for Home 
Missions has issued‘ a parable-study of im- 
migration with a title suggested by Israel 
Zangwill’s famous drama. Underthe figure 
of a melting-pot in the hands of the divine 
Alchemist the story'of immigration and its 
problems is told in parabolic form. The 
| little book is full of interesting information. 














and is optimistic in its tone. © (Revell, 25 
cent net. 
1. Wonderful Name ) Samples of any 3 
2. Holy Child i Bas a ey 
3. Christmas Classics } tendents of ©om- 
ittees. Send 
4. To the King ' “conte iu ctamge 
5. His Star ; | for Complete Set. 
Cantata: Search for ta Gleus, b 
Miles. 25¢. Christmas Play: Wanted a dy, by 
Elizabeth Guptill, 18c. Send for Free Bullegin of new 
music, sample Christmas Anthems, etc. . ; 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Hall-Mack (0.2 Sand ‘Street, New York 
) 425 S. Wabash, Chicago (Agency) 
. Samples free to Su 
¥ Garot Service \ ". mts in sta 
Servi Send ce n m 
2. The Great Gift | for packet of Services. i 
Cantata for Choirs: The Wise Men, by Dr. Geibel, 
. Cantata for Schools: Santa he Wax- 








t 
works, 25c. Ask for Bulletin of New Music,—Free; 
also sample Christmas Anthems. , ; 


Adam Geibel Musis G0, |27-8.S2—a'strece, New tort 


) 425 S.Wabash ,Chicago(Ageacy) 














HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY SCHOOL 
On a per with the progressive and educa- 
tional literature issued in the interest 
of religious education. 
Introductory Price, full cloth, 30 cents. 
Sor asample copy. 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


Send 














just out). Round or Shape notes. $3.00 per hundred ; 
samples, ‘ack each. 3 ay words and music 
E. A. K. HACKETT, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 








The of Dr Re R. Miller (By Rev. | | 
John T.. Fi ).—Iti good to get better ac- 
quainted with, those whose spoken and writ- 


ris- | } 


tian world, and this Regs of his life will | [ 


duty faithfully performed, a quiet, saintly | 2 


The New America: A Study in Immi- | 


5 and | 


| Home Missions traces the history of immi- | 
| gration and the part it has played in the de- 
velopment of the countfy from its beginning | 


C. Austin | 


rin- } 
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28 T° And the rest 
the priests, the Lé’vit 
the singers, the N&th‘i 
they that had separat 


The Helps include new material 











repared by Rev. 


| .F.N. Peloubet, D.D., author of Select Notes ‘on the 


} 


International Lessons, 


Ask Your Bookseller 


‘A. J. Holman Co., Philadelphia 
| New Xmas Services 


Sample FREE 
toany $.S.Supt., 
Pastor or Music 
Com. who will 
mention this 
“ad” and give 








Nativity 
Christmas Classics No. 2 
Festival Songs No. 5 


The Universal King (New) name of church 


Story and Song Service. denomination, 


New Sacred Cantatas 


for young people. In two parts throughout. 


‘Emmanuel’s Day , Meperante 
examination copies sent 
Song of the Angels on request. 


Christmas for Little 
Songs ~~ Folks 


A’ Collection Catols; Lullabies ‘and. Motion 
Songs. 15c. post 


Tullar-Mei 


id. 
eredith. Co. 
| 265 W. 36th Street 14 W. Washington St. 
( New Yogk Chicago a 
For the Choir 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC "222+. 


lis of Christmas—Bethiehem Chimes. 
‘Two new services with beautiful melodies and strong 
harmonies. Price, postpaid, 55c. per dozen; $4.35 per 
hundred. Enclose roc, in stamps tor a roll of samples 
including the above two. 

Rosche’s Recitations and Dialogs fur Christ- 
mas Nos. 1,2 and 3. Price, postpaid, rsc. each. the 
three for 35c. No. 3 is NEW and contains a short 
pg Christmas cantata entitled Santa Claus and 

Little Red Riding Hood, music by Rosche. 
Sunday School Cantata ,—Santa Claus and his 





Elves, music by —y Price, ag my 3oc. per 
copy; $3.25 perdoz, See catalog page 4 for description 
of 13 other S. S. Cantatas. THe PROPH KT OF 


NAZARETH, a Christmas choir cantata by Gabriel. 
rice, postpaid 30c. per copy. 
THE CHURCH CHOIR for November contains 
Xmas anthems, quartets, etc. for the choir. Sample 
copy free. 
ree,—our catalog; it describes nine Church Choir 
Cantatas, Anthem Books, Quartet Books for both 
male and female voices, etc. FREE for the asking. 


Ged, F. Rosche & Co, { Shicage, I. 337, W: Madison se. 


New York City, 22 N. William St. 


'| CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
SEND 8 CENTS for Christmas Packet contain- 


ing two services: 
** THE HERALD STAR ”’ and 
** JOY BELLS ARE SWAYING.” 
Also Cantata; 
** MOTHER GOOSE 
CHRISTMAS CARNIVAL”’ 
And our 112-page Holiday ue of Xmas 
Supplies and S. S. Helps, with illustrated Circulars 
of Sees Collection Devices andChurch Calendars. 
OUR HOLIDAY. CATALOGUE (112 pages) 
REE ON REQUEST 


MacCalla & Company, Inc., 














249 Dock St., 
Phila., Pe. 





7," 9e Mocciah” 
The “Children’s Messiah 
B . fer . 
is the really successful and widely used 
CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 
Price of Story, 50 cents; Book of music, 20 cents; 
Rental of slides, $4.00. 

This, together with other entertainments and cantatas 
of a good class, is published by 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 

64 E. Van Buren Chicago, Ill. 


Write for catalogues and particulars. 











in our 4 new services, in our new Scrip- 

tural and Santa Claus cantatas, etc. 
10¢. { tion, 0 sample pages, etc. Stamps ACCEPTED. 
| | Mention The Sundav School Times, and address 


|Lorenz’s Christmas Music 

will bring you a complete copy regular edi- 
JORERZ NEW YORK, 150 Fifth Ave. 
| PUBLISHING CO. 


i FREE ( Our packet, rich in sample pages of the musi: 
tion, of each of our, new services,together with 
} and DAYTON, Of10. 
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| Satta ae 
38 = iN! Y 
pS 38th Auniver- | "yee 
sary, we make this 
Special Introduction “ 
Ofter to NEW subscribers 5 Siem this cou- 


pon, inclose $1.50, check 
and mail immediately. 

The Christian Herald each 
the issue of October 22nd, 1913, till Janu- 
ary, 1915; sixty-two 
bers; (2) ABSOLUTEL 
who order at once, a copy of the 7914 


(L 


Christian Heratd Almanac and year 
book of facts and figures, worth alone the 
ceofa yearly 


Y. 
lll Bible House, New York. 


. es 
_fgulahed evangelist; Rev. Charles H. Park- 
J 


1914 


publish approximately 2,562,- 
ing matter alone, 


will 
560 words of read 
—more than fourteen times the 
nuttiber of words in the twenty- 
seven books of the New Testa- 
ment,—with contributions by the 


men and women best qualified to 
write on subjects of religion and 
theology, history, art, gp! and 
literature ; travel and explora- 
tion ; archeological discoveries and 
research ; science and invention ; 
problems of church and govern- 
ment, and all other topics of cur- 
rent and vital interest to those 
who would be well informed on 
the progtyes of the world and of 
the Kingdom. 


World-important news will be faithfully chron- 
icled by a staff of 200 correspondents living 
in all habitable lands, and the usual bright, 
relevant departmental features for both adults 
and young will appear weekly, devoted 
to every church and home interest; in all, 
fifty-two splendidly illustrated numbers, gene- 
rally with a magnificent art cover in colors, 

4 b 14 inches, suitable for framing. A 
wellspring of literary fulness, pictorial beauty, 
and pure spiritual enrichment, 


Or. Francis E. Ciark, 


founder of the Christian Endeavor, will begin 
@ new and intensely interestin series deal ne 
with the cities of Scripture. The dusky ve 
of the years will be lifted and the dim past 
linked with the present in graphic visual 
imagery. 


Dr. J. H. Jowett, 


whore “‘ Daily Meditations’’ have proved one 
of the most popular and helpful features ever 
introduced into our pages, will contribute a 
new series of apitinaey. inepiripe. ceticiss on 
various vital topics. The “ Meditations ”’ will 
be continued by Professor W. H. 'T’. Dau, 


Margaret E. Sangster, Jr., 


brings new charm to a name beloved in Ameri- 
can literature. The gentle spirit d literary 
mantle of our late. as te al ast 


ordainment, u the shoulders : grand 
daughter and’ neeeann - otinies. 1 
spread acepel of sunshine throu 
** ¥riendship Columns.” . 


of | 


Pastor Chartes M. Sheldon, D.D., 


author of /# Ais Steps, has contributed a new 
and remarkable story bearing the striking 
title * Jesus Is Here fe» Oat of a conviction 
that has long been growing in his heart, he has 
written it—end as a Gospel of our modern day 
it seems truly an inspired work. It is a story 
no one should miss. (For the first chapter see 
‘The Sunday School Times of October 11,1913.) 


Many Other Splendid Features: 


Space does not permit even the names of the 
writers who will supply the lesser features fo 
1914 and the remainder of i913. Such a fist 
might fill two pages and be incomplete. ‘lhe 
and letters are, however, fairly indicative of 
the depth and scope of ‘Tue Curist1an Her- 
ALD as projected for the coming months: 
Eleanor H. Porter, author ot Po/lyanna ; 
Irving Bacheller, author of Aden Holden 
end other novels; Kathleen Norris, author 


of Mother; Florence M. Kingsley, author of | 


Stephen and other famous books; Dr. Anna 
H. Shaw, leader of the Woman Suffrage 
Movement in America; Professor Mdgar J. 

nks, distinguished Orientalist; Hishop 
Frank W. Warne, of Central Asia; Dr. Orison 
Swett Marden, the philosopher of optimism ; 
Marietta Holley, creator of the characters, 
‘Aunt Samantha’ and “Josiah Allen’’, 
Ferdinand C. lglehart, D.D., who conducts 


‘ithe department “The Bible and the News- 


Dr. W. E. Biederwolf, the distin- 


urst, noted metropolitap pastor; Rev. David 
. Burrell; J. Wilbur, Chapman, “ the spiritual 
successor of Moody”; R. A. Tor- 
rey; Rev. A. C. Dixon. 


CUT OUT HERE, SIGN AND MAIL 
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You will receive 
week from 


splendid big num- 


subscri tien. Act quick- 
Address: THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 


























Question.—In class discussion on the lesson 
WF res Forgives His Brothers,’’ the question 
of forgiveness was brought up. Should a man 
forgive an offender before the offender asks for- 
giv-uess? It is beyond question that a Chris- 
tian man or woman should always be in an 
attitude of veness. Should we fo an 
offender if we knew he would do the same thing 
the next day ? 


T IS well to think of such questions in 
the light of such Bible passages as Mat- 
chew 6 : 14, 15; 18: args Mark 11: 

25, 26; Ephesians 4 : 32. e word ‘* for- 

giveness’’ has various meanings. To ‘*for- 

give,’’ according to the Century Dictionary, 
means ‘*to grant fall pardon ‘br, or remis- 
sion of, as a wrongful act or an obligation ; 
give up all claim’ for or on account of; to 
grant full pardon to; eease to blame or feel 
resentment against; restore to good-will,” 

In some of these senses we should forgive 

men when not asked. ' 

It is clear that we should always be of a 
forgiving spirit, ch g no ill-will, har- 
boring no enmity. lly clear that 
there is to be, in 
forgiveness. See 









in a city 


Question. —t ivi 
{ vote dry 


of 100,000 popu 


ae 








following personalities in the realm of religion | 


_ 


Alcoholie@rinks can be Wad at a hundre 
called ‘‘ soft drink"’ stands, ‘The mayor is do- 
ing all in his powe¥to make the temperance 
law a farce, while thé sheriff says that his duty 
ends when he has served any papers that have 


been placed in his hands; and. that it is the 





| duty of the people to. go out and get the evi- 


dence and swear out warrants, and when placed 
in his hands he will serve them, which of course 
he is compelled to do... The prosecuting attor- 
ney and the judge.are temperance men, 

| have been a total abstainer from birth, 
thanks to the wholesome influence of the Meth- 
‘odist parsonage where I was brought up. Some 
| of the whiskey people; when the condition of our 
city is mentioned, are fond of saying: ‘If you 
are in earnest, why don't you go to these places 
and buy some whiskey, swear out warrants 
against these people, and have them pulled ?’’ 
I have been studying about this, but have never 
felt that it was my duty to do this alone, al- 
though | would be glad tojoin with a number 
cf geod citizens in an organized movement and 





| do this, 


| “T°21IS is a fine illustration of the lawless- 
T ness of the liquor business. That 

business does not obey the law if it can 
evade it, and the spirit of lawlessness which 
it breeds is one of our most dangerous and 
destre<tive forces. Officials who will not 
enforce one law will feel free to refrain from 
enforcing other.laws,,and the spirit of abso- 
lute faithfulness to law is broken down. 

In such situations as this there ought to 
be some organization like a Law and Order 
League, or some group of men like the 
Ministers’ Association, or the Brotherhood 
of a church, which would take the matter in 
hanv¢, Can you not speak to your pastor 
about it, show him the facts, and get him to 
stir the ministers of the city in their associa- 
tion to face the situation? In co-operation 
with the prosecuting attorney somethin 
surely could be done, Is there not a boa 
| of trade or chamber of commerce or civic 
| association of some kind which stands for 
taw and order, and which approves of the 
enforcement of the righteous popular will ? 

If the vote had been two to one for 
license, what an uproar would have been 
| made if the one-third minority had attempted 
| t6 prevent the sale of liquor! Yet the liquor 
| people have no hesitation in outraging the 

will of the temperance majority. A business 
that could do this shows its essential spirit of 
anarchy and anti-Americanism, 
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five years the vote to one for a 
dry city, e had a ge yor, and for iwo 
ears the law was ‘well enforced.” The sheriffs 
ave always been com wh 
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‘weight—THE INDIA PAPER EDITION ct 
+ -WEBSTER’S. . | 
New International 


THINK OF THE ADVANTAGES OF HAVING 
THIS NEW CREATION 


The Merriam Webster 


of nearly 3,000 pages, with type matter equiva- 
lent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, within the 
limits of a single volume! Only 2 
thick, in Rich, Full Red Leather Bi 
Gilt Top. : 


1913 ATLAS 


to the readers of The Sunday Sclidol Times who 
take advantage of the offer here madé to 


Deliver for $1.00 © 


and eas ments thereafter ly a fe 
r the India Regular ‘Edighas in full 
‘ed Leather Binding, (in United States. a nada). 
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Tndia-Paper Edition >> 
Printed que : 
pane Shag re pees Sunt itiporeed 
for this edition. It a8 an exce 


lent printing surface, resuitingin ~.<de 
remarkab ere Deerounlene ea, 

type and ifustrations. What a 
satisfaction to own the new 
er inva formsa 
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iexed. ues t : “am 
Over 400,000 Vocabular Be PEK IE — Se gl PO ew 
Terms, and in addition, 12, B “ Names, nearly 30,000 Geogra ical’ Subjects, besides 
thousands of other References, Hes 000 Panes ~Over.6,000 Ki OMB. Fe. 

‘The only dictionary with the New’ Divided Page; characterized as “A Stroke of Genius.”*) 


0 THOSE WHO RESPOND AT ONCE we will send a copy of an-amusing “Testin- Protuncia- 


T 
tion” (with key), entitled the **Americanization of Carver? apd also a ‘‘ Red Facsimile t”” of 


interesting questions with referencés to their‘answers. 


The ATLAS: 


is the New Census 1913 “‘ New Reference Atlas of the} 





Home Office * : (Coupon) 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Please, send me, free of all obligation or expense, a 
copy of ** Test in Pronunciation,” also ** Red Facsimile 
id.” “ae , “th 128 Booklet,”’ with specimen pages of India and regular 
orid, contaiming nearly 200 pages, with 120 pages #.,ner and special term$ on. your Sunpay -ScHoor 


of maps beautifully printed in colors with marginal “ the * Webster’s NEW 
- : ; a iMes free er c's NEW Inter- 
reference indexes, besides illustrated description of} Cue Tice 


PANAMA CANAL, all handsomely bound in red 


cloth. Size, ro4%x1r35%. Mail this coupon at once to 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers of GENUINE Webster Dictionaries 
for 70 Years. 


Name 





GOOD BOOKS FOR GIFTS tne sisice Sea Miss company 


SEX INSTRUCTION 


A VITAL, MESSAGE for. every member of every home. © Safe, 
Sane, Scientific, Christian Help to the proper knowledge of: self and oe 
sex, for every married and marriageable man and. woman, together [> 
with.timely help for the boy and girl at ages of greatest danger, , Also. 
a simple, sensible, complete guide to parents for instruction of child 
concerning the delicate questions of life, with warhing to ‘all against 
the prevailing ignorance of God’s Laws of Sex and Heredity, 


By PROF. T. W. SHANNON 


Interna ter, and Author of elght Pu 4 

“1 trust that it may be cordially received into the homes ot 
America, that our sons and daughters may be fortified against the i 
temptations which constantly meet them; and that every life may, have a fair chance to 
attain all for which it was created.””—B, S. Steadwell, Pres. World's Purity Federation. 


Over Half Million Shannon Books Pubiished to Date 


From all over the civilized world come orders for Shannon Books of Self Help. Eager 
young people, anxious mothers, wise fathers, interested teachers and al] matured men and 
women order Shannon Books and write us their heartfelt t 

Lecturers, Evangelists, Ministers and Social Workers sel] Shannon’s Books 
by the tens of teomumens for the good they. will do. Agents make from $3.00 to 
$25.00 per day. Information on request. 

4 ** Perfect Manhood,’’ ‘‘ Perfect Womanhood.’’ cloth, 
Titles and Prices. 75 cents each. ‘'Perfect Girthood,”’ ‘‘ Perfect Boy- 
hood,’ ‘‘ How to Tell the Story of Life,’’ cloth, 40 cents each. 1 introduce 
into a million- homes before close of year we make the following introductory offez : 


: . Send $1.25 for these Five Great Books 

. Special Introductory Offer. ben in ons: peewpeid; .ieiehhy illustrated with 
. color plates and halftones. Sell singly at $2.70. Order now an@ save $1.45. 

Also ofdtr “ Heredity Explained,” ‘cloth, zs cents. 













Mention this paper and receive Free with aljoye order 
COPY ae Ss ning,’’ Shannon's latest booklet dealing with a social problem hitherto untouched. Intro- 
ducté price Spooning ’’ alone, 15 cents. 





THE S. A. MULLIKIN CO., 224 Mullikin Bidg., Marietta, Ohio 

















